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Morning Session at the City Club 

Hon. Frank M. Riter, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Association, presiding. 

The presiding officer delivered an address of welcome 
to the delegates and guests. 

For the Pennsylvania Association: 

Mr. Wood presented the report of the Treasurer, which 
was accepted and ordered printed. 

Mr. Waldo reported for the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, and on motion the candidates named were unani- 
mously elected. 

For the League: 

Reports of Associations and Auxiliaries were ren- 
dered as follows: 

Maryland Auxiliary, Mrs. Sioussat. 

Maryland Association, Mr. Buck. Mr. Buck read a letter 
from Mr. Bonaparte, expressing regret at his inability to be 
present, and on motion of Mr. Dana it was directed that a 
resolution of appreciation be sent to Mr. Bonaparte. 

Massachusetts Auxiliary, Miss Nichols. 

Chicago and Illinois Associations, Mr. Griff enhagen. 

Connecticut Association, Mr. Farnam. 

New Jersey Association, Mr. Hammond. 

Massachusetts Association, Mr. Dana. 

Indiana Association, Mr. Foulke. 

New York Association, Mr. Spencer. 

Pennsylvania Association, Mr. Rosengarten. 

Buffalo Auxiliary, Miss Truscott (by letter). 

Dr. Anna W. Hochfelder, chairman of the Civil Ser- 
vice Committee of the New York City Federation of 
Women's Clubs, addressed the meeting. 

Mr. Albert Smith Faught gave a report on the civil 
service provisions of the proposed new Philadelphia char- 
ter. 

The Secretary of the League reported briefly on the 
progress of civil service reform in Colorado, Washington 
and Oregon, and read a telegram of greetings from the 
new Washington Civil Service Reform Association. 



Luncheon Session at the City Club 

Mrs. Imogen B. Oakley, Chairman of the Luncheon 
Committee, acted as temporary chairman, and after a 
brief address introduced the presiding officer, Hon. Clar- 
ence L. Harper. 

State Senator George Woodward was the principal 
speaker. 

Informal addresses were made by Mr. E. 0. Griff en- 
hagen of Chicago and Col. William G. Rice of Albany, 
president of the New York State Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

The following report of the Committee on Resolutions 
was offered by Mr. Burnham, in the absence of the chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. Harden: 



The most dangerous menace that has threatened the in- 
tegrity and even existence of the merit system since its estab- 
lishment confronts the country today in the movement for 
"veteran preference" in the civil service of the nation. States 
and cities. The National Civil Service Reform League favors 
the most ample direct recognition of the men and women who 
have served their* country in time of war. It believes that full 
account of experience and special aptitudes developed by war 
service should be taken in testing the ability of candidates for 
civil administration. But it opposes all forms of arbitrary 
credit or preference, which pass over those demonstrating 
their superior fitness for public work and entrust the people's 
business as a reward for other virtues to persons of inferior 
qualifications. Such a system of preference violates the basic 
principle of democracy and equal opportunity for which the 
world war was fought. It ignores the lesson of the selective 
service taught by the organization of our military forces, 
whose achievements depended on the selection for every task 
of the fittest agent, without favor and for no reason but his 
fitness. The advocates of veteran preference, making use of 
the noble enthusiasm of the people over their returning heroes, 
are engaged in a campaign which is chiefly useful to poli- 
ticians anxious to capture soldier votes and which if success- 
ful will serve the spoilsmen and discredit the merit system 
name while destroying its spirit 

n. 

i, telegraph, telephone and cable lines are 
of the Government. If all or any of these 
part of the public service the matter of em- 



ployment in them must be controlled under the merit system 
and regulated by such special rules as may be necessary in 
each case. No plan for Government ownership or continued 
operations can safely be adopted unless it includes full pro- 
vision to prevent political manipulation and to define the 
rights and public duties of all employes. In private manage- 
ment these services have been under a practical sort of merit 
control, for which the spoils system must not be substituted. 

III. 

All international representatives of the United States 
should be selected on the basis of their fitness for the posi- 
tions to which they are appointed. This is especially appli- 
cable to any and every position on special commissions, in- 
ternational tribunals and in connection with a League of Na- 
tions. It is also highly important that the merit system be 
extended by law so far as possible into diplomatic and con- 
sular services, in view of the greater international duties 
which they must now undertake. 

IV. 

The League calls attention with approval to the recent 
action of Congress in creating the Joint Congressional Com- 
mission on the Reclassification of the Civil Service. No per- 
sonnel work in the Government is now more important than 
this. For many years the service has been seriously handi- 
capped for lack of modern business methods of this character. 
The Commission cannot properly perform its work without 
recommendations as to salaries, and the League urges prompt 
consideration of this subject, especially in the Post Office, 
where an early adjustment is essential to the welfare of the 
service. 

V. 

The League urges the classification by law of the higher 
administrative offices, particularly the Collectors of Customs 
and of Internal Revenue, and the United States marshals; the 
extension of the merit system over all positions in the District 
of Columbia; the termination of special exceptions through 
executive order, save where the need is shown to the Civil 
Service Commission in public hearing. 

VI 

The army found it necessary to adopt an extensive system 
to put "the right man in the right place." The army has 
followed up this work by the adoption of a new plan for pro- 
motions. Industries throughout the country have found that 
expert employment management is essential to their oper- 
ation. In like manner the merit system must be developed 
and extended to control promotions, discharges, conditions of 
labor and standardization. 



Afternoon Session at the City Club 

THE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Dana presiding): 

As President of the League I am very glad to welcome 
the people who have been willing to speak to us this after- 
noon, Congressman Edward Keating of Colorado, Secretary 
of the Joint Congressional Committee on Reclassification of 
the Federal Civil Service; the Hon. George R. Wales, one of 
the newly appointed United States Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. He has long been chief examiner, and still before 
that was in other positions in the Civil Service Commission, 
so that he knows the civil service system from, you may say, 
the bottom to the top. And then also representatives of the 
employes, Luther C. Steward, Esq., President of the National 
Federation of Federal Employes, and Miss Ethel M. Smith, 
representing the National Women's Trade Union League. 

I will first call upon Mr. Keating. 

MR. KEATING: 

I had expected that Senator Jones, who is Chairman of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Reclassification of Sal- 
aries, would be here this afternoon and make an address. He 
found it impossible to leave Washington at this time, and he 
asked me to tell you how much he regretted his inability to 
be present, and to say to you that the Commission will wel- 
come any suggestions this organization, or other associations 
interested, may make concerning the work of the Commis- 
sion. 

There is one hopeful thing about this Commission — the 
members realized from the very beginning that they did not 
know all that was to be known about reclassification, and 
that this was especially true of the technical side of reclassi- 
fication. However, they did realize the need of reclassifica- 
tion, and they felt that the Federal Government was entitled 
to as thorough a job as it was possible to secure. So Senator 
Jones has told me to say to you that the work of reclassifica- 
tion under his direction will not be a hit-or-miss proposition, 
but as thorough-going as he can make it. 

First of all as to the work of the Commission. The Com- 
mission was created by a rider which was attached to the 
legislative, executive and judicial bill, approved by the Pres- 
ident on March 1, 1919. It provided that the Commission 
should consist of three Senators and three Representatives 
of the 65th Congress. The Commission was appointed and 
organized with Senator Jones as Chairman and myself as 
Secretary. Our jurisdiction is confined to Government em- 
ployes in the District of Columbia. We will not undertake to 



classify any Government employe outside of the District of 
Columbia. It is estimated that there are about 100,000 Gov- 
ernment employes in the District of Columbia.^ The Commis- 
sion has concluded a preliminary survey of the situation, and 
we are prepared to take up the real work of reclassification 
and standardization of salaries. 

I do not feel that I should attempt to anticipate the deci- 
sions of the Commission, because the fact is we have not 
made any decisions as to policies up to date. But it seems 
to me that it would be perfectly proper to give some of my 
impressions and conclusions. 

The Human Problems Involved 

As I said a moment ago, we expect to make a thorough- 
going reclassification, a scientific reclassification, if you 
please. But we are dealing here with the bread and butter 
of tens of thousands of men and women, and we must not 
carry our science so far that we will forget the human ele- 
ment involved. 

The employes of the Government have a right to know 
the processes by which this Commission will shape its de- 
cisions. They have a right to participate in those processes, 
and the Commission recognized that principle at the very be- 
ginning of its work. It has called upon the employes to as- 
sist it in its work, and they have responded earnestly and 
intelligently. Our cards will be on the table from the very 
beginning, and they will be face up. We do not expect to 
conceal anything from the employes. The methods by which 
we will gather information will be open to them, and, wher- 
ever possible, and we think it will be possible at all stages of 
the proceedings, we will ask the representatives of the em- 
ployes to come in and assist us in weighing the data on which 
we will base our decisions. 

The task of securing cooperation between the Commis- 
sion and employes has been greatly simplified by the fact 
that the employes are organized. I think it is safe to say 
that probably sixty per cent, of the employes in the District 
of Columbia belong to some one of the employes' organiza- 
tions. The fact that they are so organized has made it com- 
paratively easy for the Commission to get in touch with the 
chosen representatives of the workers and to get their point 
of view. I want to lay especial emphasis upon this point, 
because I realize that in some circles there has been a cer- 
tain prejudice against organizing Government employes. It 
has been held that it might be all right to organize trades 
unions in other fields of activities, but that the Government 
of the United States, as a matter of broad public policy, could 
not tolerate the organization of its own employes. 



Government Should Foster Organization of Employes 

I take issue with that proposition. From my experience 
I believe that organizations of Government employes are not 
only a good thing for the employes, but an excellent thing for 
the Government. I believe in this so thoroughly that if the 
employes had not taken the initiative I believe the heads of 
the executive and legislative branches of the Government 
would be justified in urging their employes to form organiza- 
tions, to the end that the Government might deal with the 
employes in groups rather than as individuals. 

In my judgment there is no better method of preventing 
"dry rot" in the civil service than thoroughly to organize the 
employes. 

We heard a great deal of talk this morning about civil 
service reform being unpopular. Some of the speakers went 
so far as to say that it was unpopular everywhere. I do not 
subscribe to that doctrine, but if it is unpopular everywhere, 
it is pretty good evidence that we have not offered the people 
the right kind of civil service reform. My friends, let us not 
flatter ourselves that we are a small body of unusually wise 
and unusually patriotic people. If we have a message for 
the people of the United States that is worth delivering, the 
American people will listen to that message. If they have 
not listened, it is pretty good evidence that there is something 
wrong with the message, and the thing to do first is to scru- 
tinize the character of the message we have attempted to 
"put across." 

I believe that associations of this kind will contribute very, 
materially towards bringing about needed reforms in the civil 
service, but from my experience I believe that the inspiration 
which will eventually make the American civil service the 
thing it should be will come from the employes' organiza- 
tions. Because, my friends, there is a great body of men 
and women in this country who have made the civil service 
their life work. They are not politicians. They are impatient 
of the methods of politicians, but they are also impatient of 
the methods of the so-called civil service system that you 
have in this country, the unfortunate mixture of petty poli- 
tics and a so-called merit system. 

New Brand of Civil Service Reform Demanded 

We have reached that point where we must have real civil 
service reform. It is not sufficient merely to keep the poli- 
ticians out. The men who fought the battles for civil service 
reform back in the 80's did a great work. They did an heroic 
work. They took the spoils of office away from the poli- 
ticians, or endeavored to do so, and then the movement 
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stopped short. We must not stop there, we must go on and 
adopt a working program that is in keeping with the thought 
of 1919 rather than 1881. 

I believe that such a program can be worked out. At this 
point I want to congratulate the members of this organiza- 
tion. I was in New York the other day* and discovered that 
they had deserted the cubby-hole which they had occupied 
down in the canyons of Wall Street, and had gone up to the 
twentieth floor of a modern skyscraper. That was a good 
sign. I was still more pleased when I found your leaders 
were talking in the terms of 1919 rather than 1881. 

Now, my friends, I think we should be able to agree upon 
certain fundamentals which should And a place in the report 
of the Commission on Reclassification. And here again I do 
not want to be understood as anticipating the decision of my 
colleagues. 

I lay down as the first fundamental that every man and 
woman who works for the Government of the United States 
is entitled to a living wage. And I mean by that enough to 
buy the necessaries of life, to live according to American 
standards, and to have a little something left over for the in- 
evitable rainy day. 

I hold that the jobs of the employes should be so classi- 
fied that employes who do the same work should receive. the 
same pay. 

Equal Opportunity for Women 

And I hold, too, that there should be no discrimination on 
acctunt of sex. The Lord knows women labor under enough 
handicaps in this world without the Government adding an- 
additional handicap. Why, do you know that for years it was 
customary in the Government service to pay women smaller 
entrance salaries than men, although they were to do the 
same work, and it was also customary for men who secured 
low averages to be appointed in preference to women who 
had passed the same examinations with high averages.. 

Then, in the matter of promotion, men were always dis- 
covering that women lacked executive ability. Well, I do 
not know how it is, but most of us who are married have 
found that our wives have a fair degree of executive ability. 
It is a very serious matter, because a large proportion of 
Government employes are women, and they should have their 
chance. Where they do the same work and assume the same 
responsibility, they should have exactly the same pay and 
the same chance for promotion. 

One reason why I am in favor of woman suffrage is be- 
cause I believe the women should have a weapon with which 
they can enforce fair treatment. 



Then, I believe that Government employes should have 
hope of advancement. Under our existing system, most, of 
the good jobs in the Government, the really desirable jobs, 
are held for Presidential appointment and are given to poli- 
ticians. I am not reflecting upon politicians, either. I have 
friends and enemies in my own country who have accused me 
of being a politician. But the best positions in the service 
are none too good for the faithful civil service employes, and 
if the President of the United States were here I would con- 
gratulate him upon having put on the Civil Service Commis- 
sion Mr. Wales, one of the old and most efficient men in the 
civil service. 

In order to make this a civil service system affording the 
kind of a career that an ambitious American boy desires, it is 
necessary to have some grand prizes. I believe that from the 
humblest position in the service there should be well-defined 
paths which lead to those grand prizes, and that it should be 
part of the civil service system of this country to encourage 
men and women to go forward. At the present time down at 
Washington we have barriers separating the departments, 
and it is almost a crime for an employe to be transferred 
from one department to another, and various restrictions are 
placed upon such transfers. For instance, during this war 
period, employes who wanted to go from one department to 
another could not transfer at an increase of salary, and we 
had the spectacle presented of men being penalized because 
they had served the Government faithfully and well, and the 
Government going out into the highways and byways and 
picking up men and women who lacked experience and bring- 
ing them in and giving them better salaries than the expe- 
rienced, efficient employes were receiving. 

All these barriers between the departments should be 
broken down, and whenever there is a good job to be given 
out we should first ascertain if we have in the service an 
employe who is competent to fill it. And if we do not find 
the 'man or woman we want in the particular department 
where the job exists, we should go into some other depart- 
ment. 

Need Adequate Retirement System 

Finally, my friends, we should provide an adequate retire- 
ment system, by which we may take care of the superannu- 
ates now in the Government service. It is estimated that 
there are some six or seven thousand men and women in the 
service who should be retired. Our executive officers will not 
and should not dismiss them. We should have a retirement 
system to take care of them. As a matter of fact, we have 
a retirement system now, a very costly and cumbersome sys- 
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tern. Congress has been unable to prevent the retention in 
the service of men who can not do a full day's work, and to 
that extent has countenanced a pension system which is 
much more expensive and less efficient than a scientific pen- 
sion system would be. 

Would Enforce Efficiency 

I have spoken of some of the things the Government 
should do to improve the condition of the employes. In re- 
turn for all these I believe the Government has a right to 
demand of the employes a full day's work for a fair day's 
pay. I believe it has a right to demand of the employes 
efficiency, and I also believe that the employe who is not effi- 
cient should go out of the Government service. 

The other day we were discussing the proposition of the 
automatic increase of salary, and someone said, "The employe 
will get the automatic increase if he is efficient." And I said, 
"What happens if he is not efficient?" 

There should be only one answer to that question — the in- 
efficient employe should go. 

This must be not only a merit system, but a model system. 
It is not enough that the Government departments be man- 
aged as well as business concerns. They must become the 
patterns which will be eagerly studied by business men who 
desire to introduce into their establishments the finest stand- 
ards of efficient service. 

If the commission on reclassification of salaries does its 
work intelligently, we will have taken one long step in the 
right direction, but we should not stop there, and the mem- 
bers of this association and others interested should see to it 
that we do not stop there. 

If I were outlining a program I would suggest that the 
members of this association co-operate with the representa- 
tives of the various Federal employes' associations and with 
the members of the Civil Service Commission, in the hope 
that they may be able to work out a well-considered plan for 
civil service reform. 

But, you say, suppose we devote months and perhaps 
years to this monumental task and present the result of our 
labors to the Congress of the United States, what reason have 
we to believe that our suggestions will not be tucked away in 
some committee pigeonhole? 

It is the fashion on occasions like this to scold Congress 
and to describe it as a body made up of small town, pork- 
barrel politicians. Those who entertain that view of our 
national legislature do a serious injustice to the greatest leg- 
islative body on the face of the earth. In my judgment a 
plan of civil service reform which carried with it the indorse- 
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ment of this association, of the employes' organizations, and 
of the members of the national Civil Service Commission 
would challenge the attention of Congress and would secure 
from that body the most sympathetic consideraion. 

It is not an easy task, but a big task. One of the most 
important tasks that could be assigned to any body of 
American citizens. I believe such a plan can be worked out. 
The necessary support can be secured, and there is splendid 
possibility of getting action in Congress. Are you prepared 
to take up the work, Mr. Chairman? 

THE CHAIRMAN: 

We are. Congressman Keating, as our leaders know, has 
pretty much outlined what we call our advanced program for 
civil service reform, an up-to-date civil service reform. And 
we are glad that we have such Congressmen to cooperate 
with us and help us to carry it out. 

I would like next to hear from Mr. George R. Wales, 
whom I introduce to you, one of the new Civil Service Com- 
missioners. 

MR. WALES: 

I wish I had time to say how absolutely I agree with Mr. 
Keating in what he has said. 

The officers of the National Civil Service Reform League 
and of the Pennsylvania Civil Service Reform Association 
were good enough to invite Commissioner Morrison and my- 
self to address you today; and in order that there could be no 
misapprehension as to the meaning of my coming, I wrote 
Mr. Keyes to ask whether, if possible for us to arrange to be 
present, "the freedom of the floor" was granted. Mr. Keyes' 
reply was most generous, and my speaking frankly to you 
now is because as a militant civil service advocate I deplore 
any action that retards or obstructs the progress of the merit 
system. Permit me to make it clear that I am not to be re- 
garded as sympahizing in any degree with the published at- 
tack made last November by a committee of the League upon 
the Civil Service Commission as then constituted, nor with 
the attacks earlier published in the League's official organ. 
On the contrary, I very earnestly deplore those attacks and the 
criticisms by your committee of the Commission's war work. 
My feeling of resentment on this point is not alone because 
as Chief Examiner I was to some extent responsible for 
and participated in the tremendous and splendid activities 
of the Commission during that period, but chiefly because I 
believe that your committee could have been more diligent 
in securing all the facts before rendering what was, in effect, 
an unsubstantiated report. 
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The most vitally interesting part of the Commission's war 
history will probably never be written. It . relates to the 
effectual fighting that was done by the Commission in com- 
bating the efforts of many officers of high degree to have 
parts of the service under their supervision removed from the 
operation of the civil service law and rules. I am thankful 
to say that generally the Commission was supported by the 
heads of departments, but in some of the immense bureaus 
which were established, or many times multiplied almost over 
night, men of unquestioned ability who at great sacrifice of 
their private interests had been placed in charge, brought the 
strongest kind of pressure to bear to have the positions un- 
der them exempted; their attitude, of course, was simply be- 
cause of the utter lack of knowledge of the benefits of the 
competitive system, and right there is one of the places 
where practical work is needed. There was a continual strug- 
gle day and night to preserve the system and at the same 
time to meet the unprecedented calls for employes of all sorts 
which literally poured into the office. It was a hard and con- 
stant fight and the Commission won. 

Gained Prestige During War 

Before the war the Commission was. Today the Commis- 
sion is. That alone, my friends, spells success. But that was 
not all. During the period of the war the Commission gained 
more prestige and more public confidence than in any other 
period, either long or short. 

Time will not permit me to recite the achievements of 
each individual commissioner; suffice it to say that with the aid 
of long experience and careful study, indomitable spirit, and 
close relationship with the highest administrative officials, 
both in military and civilian circles, the Commission success- 
fully combated these repeated onslaughts and maintained 
practically an unbroken line. 

People who were in Washington throughout the war, and 
who are familiar with the situation, have frequently expressed 
amazement that the Commission was able to carry on as it 
did. After all this struggle and when the battle had been 
won, an unwarranted attack was made upon the Commission 
from a source which the public had a right to assume was 
friendly to the system. 

Success Depends on Public Confidence 

The successful administration of a civil service law rests 
primarily upon public confidence in the integrity of its en- 
forcement. The use of such a law as a* cloak for the spoils 
system is, as it should be, most repugnant to the public con- 
science; and the fact that civil service laws in some jurisdic- 
tions are generally believed to have been used in this way at 
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different times has implanted in the public mind a germ of 
suspicion. A reflection upon the integrity of the law's ad- 
ministration, especially if its source is presumably friendly 
to the law itself, strikes at the foundation of the system. 
Therefore, the friends of the movement should be doubly 
certain to see to it that before they make a charge which 
may reflect upon the integrity of an administration of the 
law, the facts have been fully ascertained beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

Having thus made my position plain and having thus 
cleared the atmosphere, so to speak, permit me to proceed: 

The movement for which your League was founded should 
not be a partisan movement; it is a political movement only 
because it has to do with the conduct of public business. But 
the majority membership of all political parties should be in 
favor of it, first because its first tenet is that non-policy 
determining officers and employes should be appointed on 
competitive tests of ability with absolute disregard of party 
fealty, and secondly because it has been demonstrated to 
be a success when honestly administered. It is a movement 
which seeks to place the business side of the government upon 
a business-like basis for the benefit of all the people regard- 
less of party, and so it should be kept out of party councils 
and party strife. 

You will give me credit for believing whole-heartedly in 
this system. I have devoted nearly all my waking hours 
to it for over 25 years, and I haven't been asleep very much, 
and each succeeding day's experience has strengthened my 
belief, until I am ready to make claims for the possibilities of 
the competitive system that may seem fantastic even to its 
friends. In all conscience this system ought to be applied to 
all the services of National, State, Municipal, and County 
governments, excepting only those positions which are policy- 
determining. I will go further and say that I believe it can 
be demonstrated that the business and industrial life of the 
country would be vastly benefited, and the wealth of the 
nation would be conserved and augmented, if the systems 
were generally followed in the selection and advancement 
of employes in the business world, including not only public 
utility corporations but every organization having any con- 
siderable group of employes. It should be woven into the 
business as well as the governmental activities of the nation 
(let me emphasize that; I think that is the crux of the whole 
problem), for it is the true, scientific method of determining 
the ability and therefore the earning capacity of the worker. 

Mistakes of "Business" Executives 

The average successful business man and employer prides 
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himself on his ability to hire employes. In most cases he will 
tell you that he would not give the snap of his finger for 
what an applicant may put on paper. What he wants is to 
see the man he is considering and then he can tell, so he 
says and so he thinks, whether the man is any good for the 
work to be done. This is the rock on which the Commission 
split so often during the war with successful men of busi- 
ness who were placed in charge of some of the war activities. 
They insisted that they must not be hampered, as they put 
it, in their selection of men if they were to be held re- 
sponsible for the results. We believe that the business man 
is mistaken in this, and that it is not wholly because of his 
ability in judging applicants for employment by interviewing 
them that he has made a success of his business. We be- 
lieve that he would have been more successful if he had more 
thoroughly and more scientifically tested the applicants before 
employment. He would have had a more efficient force and 
would have saved a goodly portion of his pay-roll expense 
by reducing his labor turnover. In order to convince the 
business man of this it is necessary to demonstrate it to him 
by actual trial and comparison of the two methods. When 
this can be done and the general public is told about it, I do 
not believe any great difficulty will be experienced in con- 
vincing the legislative bodies, national, state, and municipal, 
that a genuinely thorough and comprehensive system of scien- 
tific employment management should be applied to public 
employment. 

Mr. M. W. Alexander, of the General Electric Company, 
West Lynn, Mass., in a paper read at a conference of em- 
ployment managers held in this city in 1917, estimated the 
economic waste from the hiring and firing of employes in 
this country to be somewhere between $172,000,000 and $248,- 
000,000 annually. He found that in 12 factories employing 
a total of about 40,000 persons, 22,000, or more than half, had 
been unnecessarily employed during a single year to keep the 
force to normal. At the same conference Mr. Boyd Fisher, 
vice-president of the Detroit Executives Club, stated that he 
had just analyzed the turnover figures for the preceding 
year in 57 Detroit plants, and found that they averaged a 
little over 225% per plant. What would you say if the 
government service had a turnover like that? During the 
period spoken of by Mr. Fisher there were approximately 
300,000 persons in the competitive classified service of the 
United States. A turnover of 252% would mean the annual 
employment of 756,000 new persons. The actual number of 
new appointments made in the Federal classified service was 
approximately 40,000 a year. 
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Merit System Reduces Labor Turnover 

In a statement issued for publication by the Naval Aircraft 
factory in this city in December last, the competitive exam- 
ination system as conducted by the Federal Civil Service 
Commission is given full credit for keeping down the labor 
turnover to about 41% during the war, when changes in the 
force, particularly mechanics and laborers, were at their 
highest all over the country. I quote from this statement: 
"In private industry \t is often necessary to hire eight to ten 
persons before a satisfactory employe is secured. Further 
testimony of the generally satisfactory calibre of the working 
force recruited under civil service is found in the fact that 
only 139 persons have been discharged for cause since the 
starting of the factory." To secure a working force of 3,642 
persons in that factory, the total number employed during 
the year was 6.035, so that in this new project less than two 
persons were employed to fill each permanent position, as 
against eight to ten in private industry. This is a remarkable 
showing. Moreover the separations which were voluntary 
would no doubt have been much smaller in number under 
peace-time economic conditions. 

In normal times the annual turnover in the classified serv- 
ice of the United States is not over 13%. To some extent, 
this low turnover may be due to the more stable character of 
government employment and also to failure to let out in- 
competents; again the figures apply to all classes of positions 
and perhaps are not comparable with figures for strictly in- 
dustrial establishments. Nevertheless we have figures here 
which indicate that the system of selection established by the 
civil service law reduces the factory labor turnover under war 
conditions to a small fraction of what it is in peace times 
in our most modern industrial plants of the same general 
character and presumably under the management of our coun- 
try's ablest executives. 

Referring again to Mr. Boyd Fisher's paper on the re- 
duction of labor turnover, he emphasizes the need for hiring 
the right man for the job, and adds that there is so much room 
for development in this respect that he knows of almost 
nothing that will reach so far. 

Employment management has come to be recognized as a 
science. Courses in it are offered by a number of leading 
universities. Commercial organizations are establishing em- 
ployment departments in charge of trained employment man- 
agers having co-ordinate authority with all department heads. 
These employment departments have under their jurisdiction 
the selection, placement, promotion, dismissal, training, and 
welfare of all the employes. 
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The Government's Employment Department 

The Civil Service Commission should be the employment 
department of the government service. The United States 
is the largest employer in the world. Its employment depart- 
ment should be the leader, establishing standards that all 
other such departments, whether in the public service or the 
states and municipalities, or in the commercial life, may 
safely follow. It should be equipped to undertake research 
work, to determine as exactly as possible the accuracy of 
tests of fitness for entrance and promotion. It should have 
the power of removal for inefficiency or incompetency, and of 
shifting round pegs from square holes into round ones and 
vice versa. It should be equipped and authorized to make job 
analyses of all the hundreds of kinds of employments within 
the service to the end that the material which has been 
analyzed by the entrance tests may be most suitably placed. 
It should have charge of a system of welfare work for the 
employes. 

With the authority and equipment to do these things there 
should be granted the Commission of course the power to en- 
force its findings. I think the time is ripe now for a law 
which will operate to prevent the payment of a person in the 
executive service for any period of employment not covered 
by the Commission's prior approval. 

Commission Needs Research Experts 

I have long felt that the Commission needed a corps of 
experts to do research work with the object of improving the 
entrance tests as well as studying the needs of the depart- 
ments, making job analyses, and generally helping to 
standardize the work in a systematic and scientific way. But 
this has been impossible when the force has been barely large 
enough to take care of the absolutely necessary routine busi- 
ness. As an illustration, it would be worth while to make a 
thorough study of the army tests, about which much has been 
published recently. Some little investigation of these tests 
has been made by the Commission, but it is probable that 
with a really thorough investigation it would be found possible 
to include in our entrance examinations, in principle at least, 
some of the things that the army found so advantageous in its 
personnel work. The army general intelligence tests were 
given to a hundred of the Commission's employes and the 
results are now being analyzed in the Commission's office; 
but I fear we will not have the time to go into these things 
as thoroughly as we would like. If anybody wants me to 
answer any questions about the results, I have some facts. 

It ought to be possible to perfect the Commission's tests 
and standardize them for the many different kinds of posi- 
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tions and then to demonstrate them in such a way that they 
would be applied to similar positions wherever found, either 
in state or municipal service, or in the commercial field. 
When this can be done and the commercial and industrial 
world is convinced of their value, the way will be paved for 
a really progressive and scientific program of employment 
management in the Government service. 

Public Sentiment Must Be Organized 

The program I have outlined so briefly is a most compre- 
hensive one. If it is ever to be carried out, an immense 
amount of preliminary educational work is absolutely neces- 
sary. Let us face the facts fairly and squarely. We can 
go no farther in any good movement which involves public 
welfare than well-organized public sentiment is ready to in- 
dorse and in fact to demand. The people must first become 
convinced that the program is justifiable on all grounds, and 
that it will bring about the results that its friends claim for 
it. Unfortunately, so far as concerns the great majority 
of our state and municipal governments, there seems to be 
no earnest action-impelling desire on the part of the public 
for the establishment and maintenance of non-partisan com- 
petitive systems of employment in their service. There seems 
to be a lack of interest among the people. It is deplorable, 
but it is true. The remedy lies in the organization of an 
educational campaign which must be organized much more 
thoroughly and extensively than it has ever been organized 
before. 

League Should Be Enlarged 

The Civil Service Reform League should be greatly en- 
larged in its field, and increased in membership. Steps should 
be taken at once to multiply the membership of the League 
and its activities at least 50 or 100 times. You ought to have 
a million members in this country at 50 cents a head — a 
million and as many more as you like. It should have a 
chapter in every ward in every city, and in every town and 
hamlet in the land. Effective, telling literature should be 
distributed so thoroughly that every person will know all 
about the movement. Efficient and active speakers' bureaus 
should be organized. Whenever a city shall adopt a civil 
service law the administration of the law must be encouraged 
and fostered so that it may render to the public a service 
so good that it will be impossible to dislodge the system. This 
will all take time and will necessitate an endless amount of 
hard work, but the benefits to be derived by the public from 
a perfected system throughout the states and cities, and in the 
National Government, would be incalculable. Private in- 
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dustry, as I have tried to point out, will be subserved and 
the economic wastes of bad employment management will 
be greatly reduced. 

More Funds for Commission 

It seems to me that the first thing to be done is to set 
proper machinery in motion to increase the organization, and 
consequently the effectiveness of the League. Coming right 
along with that, perhaps, should be the effort to have con- 
ferred upon the Commission power to enforce its findings. 
Next, the public must be educated to see the advantages 
to be derived from a liberal financial support of the work 
of the National Commission. If the appropriations for the 
maintenance of the Commission's work were three or four 
times what they are, they would not be any too liberal. The 
expenditure of that much money in that way would save a 
great deal more by increasing the efficiency of the govern- 
ment service. I do not mean that the Commission needs 
a large number of additional clerks to do routine work. It 
needs more high grade men and it needs to be able to pay 
some of the high grade people that it has now. Speaking 
of turnover, I venture to say that the turnover in the Civil 
Service Commission is greater than in any other office in 
Washington. This is because the Commission endeavors to 
obtain the best possible employes for the entrance salaries 
it can pay, and it cannot retain them because of its inability 
to advance them as rapidly as they deserve to be advanced. 

The League's Opportunity 

I believe that the League is confronted with the greatest 
opportunity for constructive work that it has ever had. The 
conditions are not the same as they were in the 80's and 90's. 
It is no longer a question solely of the spoils system against 
the merit system. The majority of the people are opposed 
to the spoils system in the United States service, though it is 
a fact that less than one-fourth of the states have adopted 
civil service laws. It is a question now of establishing a thor- 
ough system that can be applied and that will stay put in all 
the services of all the states and cities as well as of the na- 
tion and that will be accepted as the standard to be adopted 
by the commercial and industrial world. 

The League will have to bring to its aid in this move- 
ment representatives of all classes — professional, scientific, 
commercial, and industrial. It will have to become actually 
representative of all parts of the country and of all classes 
of people, something no one has ever been able to claim for 
it. To accomplish this, it may be necessary to make some 
change in its membership fees or in its methods of obtain- 
ing new members. But whatever changes may be neces- 
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sary, the end to be achieved is certainly worthy of every 
effort. 

To sum up, let there be a program which will make the 
Civil Service Commission a real employment department of 
the government, giving it proper facilities and clothing it with 
power to establish standards and thoroughly scientific and ac- 
curate competitive tests for entrance, promotion, demotion, 
change of assignment, and dismissal — standards and tests 
that will be applicable not only to the government employ- 
ment but to private employment as well. Let the whole ques- 
tion of employment and welfare of employes be centered in 
the Civil Service Commission, with full power and equipment. 
Let the program include a similar organization for each of 
the States, having jurisdiction over employment matters in 
cities and counties. Based upon this comprehensive program, 
let there be a live, thoroughly representative, country-wide 
organization to foster the movement and to create so strong 
a popular sentiment in favor of its adoption and maintenance 
that its success will be inevitable. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 

Some of you are not members of the Council and do not 
know what the National Civil Service Reform League has 
been doing the last few years. Soon after I was elected 
President we looked into the budget, and we were spend- 
ing eight thousand dollars a year. Just before the war 
I became convinced that we never could make the progress 
we ought to make, and carry out just such plans as have 
been mentioned by the last two speakers, included in our pro- 
gram, without the expenditure of a larger amount of money. 
And I went out into the field with the aid of a paid and ex- 
pert financial agent, whom we discovered after the regular 
Civil Service method of examining the achievements and ex- 
perience of applicants, and raised our budget to thirty-one 
thousand dollars a year, and probably that is not half big 
enough. But we had only just got started when the European 
war came on. We started out just at that time, and the re- 
sult was that we found people were raising everywhere money 
for French refugees, Belgian refugees, and it was hard to 
raise money. When we went into the war it was still harder. 
We kept it up and we have not diminished our budget, and we 
are ready to go ahead when the time comes and increase. 

Then we were asked to help in recruiting for civilian em- 
ployment, specialists and other needs, and diverted a large 
part of our funds. We lost our expert examiner, our Field 
Secretary, who went into the Government service, and we are 
just beginning now to reorganize. But we have already done 
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good work. You have already heard about the splendid suc- 
cess in Colorado, Baltimore and elsewhere, and will hear some- 
thing more about that this evening. That is exactly what 
we did. But I anticipated that we needed larger funds to or- 
ganize and do a bigger Work than we did before, to get pub- 
licity, and have the aid of personal experience in newspaper 
procedure so as to be able to carry on the work. And that is 
exactly what we have done, only I am afraid we have not done 
it on a big enough scale to come up to the last speaker. But 
he appreciates that sort of work, and that sort of work is 
worth while and will pay, and is a patriotic duty to the 
League. 

I take pleasure in introducing Miss Ethel M. Smith, rep- 
resenting the National Women's Trade Union League, as the 
next speaker. 

MISS ETHEL M. SMITH: 

I thought my turn was coming last, and that the em- 
ployes' problems in their more general aspects would have 
been presented before I was called upon. I say more general 
aspects because I have assumed that the special subject for 
me on this program is the problems in the civil service as 
they affect the women employes. On that assumption it has 
seemed to me especially interesting and significant that the 
officers of the National Civil Service Reform League, in 
making up this program, have given a place to that subject. 
I concluded that you must, to some degree at least, agree 
with those who believe that it is necessary to consider 
women's problems in industry separate from the general 
problems before we can come to a solution. As it is stated 
by the Director of our Woman-in-Industry Service of the 
Department of Labor, Miss Mary Van Kleeck, "We believe 
that we must consider the women's problems separate from 
the men's problems in or'der to show that they are the same." 

In the Government service, and I had fifteen years of it, 
there is a most startling and I think most shameful discrim- 
ination against women. I say shameful because it is our 
Government that is doing it. Our Government, which ought 
to be a fair employer, rates women's work lower than men's 
work, on no ground that I can discover except that it happens 
to be done by a woman. It pays women less than it pays 
men for the same work, merely for the reason that they are 
women, and it frankly says so. And after women have been 
appointed, they are denied advancement and choice of posi- 
tion, frankly for the reason that they are women, and that 
men, because of being men, should have the preference. 

We know these things by experience, of course, but some- 
times they are put in cold print by the U. S. Government 
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itself. The civil service manual for years has contained, in 
half a dozen places, following the description of certain exam- 
inations, the statement that women must expect to be ap- 
pointed at a salary several hundred dollars less per year 
than men who might be appointed to the same position, after 
taking the same examination. 

Moreover, women are excluded from entrance to many 
examinations. That fact also appears- in official print- 
namely in the examination announcements. I have one here 
in my hand, which calls for "investigator qualified in econom- 
ics, male." The eligibles from this examination are to fill 
a position or positions, at salaries ranging from $1,800 to 
$2,500, and from $2,300 to $3,000, in the Bureau of Efficiency 
at Washington, "and other vacancies that may from time 
to time occur." Can you see any reason why women should 
be excluded from that examination — or from the hundreds of 
others each year, in many different subjects, upon which that 
limitation as to sex appears? Usually, it should be pointed 
out, the limitation is fixed upon examinations for the better 
paid positions. 

You see, they don't merely say we shall not fill these 
positions; they say we shall not even have a chance to com- 
pete for them. Before we are tested as to capability we are 
rejected because we are women. 

If Women Are Unfit, Test Should Show It 

I contend that this is outrageously unjust, undemocratic, 
stupid and unnecessary. If women cannot qualify for the job 
in question the examination will reveal that fact, and their 
names will not reach the register. If they can fill the job 
and the examination reveals that fact, they are entitled to 
certification with the eligible men and should be appointed 
or rejected according to their fitness as shown by the exam- 
ination. Furthermore, in many instances the government is 
thus depriving itself of possibly more efficient service than 
it now has, for our colleges and universities and technical 
schools are turning out each year thousands of women with 
degrees in every branch of science and fitted for every occu-. 
pation. 

Let us consider also another aspect of the matter. At 
the time the army was being increased, in 1916, but before 
the selective-draft law was passed — with recruiting in prog- 
ress, remember — the Civil Service Commission was calling for 
men to fill clerical positions and was advertising examinations 
for "stenographer and typist, male," to be held weekly in 400 
cities and towns, these positions to pay $100 per month, as 
compared with the army's offer of $30 a month and subsist- 
ence (in an army camp). Our civil service, in other words, 
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was competing with our military service for men to fill posi- 
tions for which women are notably competent. 

The appointing policy of the departments has been per- 
fectly consistent with the civil service recruiting policy. The 
War Department, under the urgent deficiency bill passed in 
the summer of 1916) was given some 220 new clerical posi- 
tions, and it filled all but half a dozen of them with men, 
although the civil service register then contained the names 
of a thousand women eligibles. We obtained the figures on 
this from the Civil Service Commission itself, so there is 
no disputing them. 

The Explanation and the Remedy 

Now, what is the explanation of all this, and then what is 
the remedy? In the cases I have just cited we wrote to the 
War Department in protest and were told in reply that it 
was a matter for the Civil Service Commission. Then we 
wrote to the Civil Service Commission and were told it was 
a matter for the War Department. Under these circum- 
stances and in, view of certain other things we knew, we 
concluded that they were both to blame. If I am not right 
on this I hope the Civil Service Commissioners here this 
afternoon will correct me. 

To begin with, the civil service law says that women may 
in the discretion of the appointing officials, be appointed to 
Government positions on equal terms with men. The rules of 
the Civil Service Commission, drawn up, I understand, by the 
Commission, approved and proclaimed by the President 
through Executive Order, provide that "certification shall be 
made without regard to sex unless sex is specified in the re- 
quest of the appointing official." That confirms the large 
discretionary power of the appointing officials. Thus it is 
clear that appointing officials could, if they would, in every 
case provide that women should receive equal consideration, 
both as to admission to examinations and certification, and 
appointment afterward. 

This does not happen more than some of the time, for 
the reason that appointing officials of the government are in 
many instances possessed of the antisuffrage type of mind 
and prejudice, which either purposely or involuntarily ex- 
cludes women from consideration on equal footing with men. 
Very largely, I think, the discrimination against women is in- 
voluntary and represents merely men's instinct and habit of 
mind. The world was made for man, you see, and it was 
upon second thought that woman entered it. Not even yet 
do most men freely concede our right to economic freedom — 
our right to work in fair competition with men. The normal 
ordeir, as they see it, is for women to be limited in oppor- 
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tunity, limited as to field, and limited as to pay. The big 
things, the creative jobs, the executive jobs, and the best- 
paid jobs, by divine right belong to men and are outside 
women's sphere. Men tacitly admit this, don't they? 

So it happens that bureau chiefs at Washington, by their 
nature as men, call for men to fill positions in the service of 
the Government, which they think of as belonging to men. 
It never occurs to them, probably, that some woman might 
be equally capable or more so — that she might also be 
equally in need of the job, since it takes just as much to 
support women's families as it takes for men's families. 
And, of course, it seldom occurs to the officials that women, 
as taxpayers supporting the Government institutions, have 
equal rights with men in that Government. That idea is far 
too advanced for the most of the bureau chiefs. 

But all this does not, to my thinking, relieve the Civil 
Service Commission of responsibility for the discrimination 
against women in the Government service. The Commission 
cannot, of course, change the law which merely permits 
equal opportunity for women; but the Commission, with the 
President's approval, can change its own rules. It could 
make a rule, I should think, providing that all exam- 
inations shall be open to women. For — please make note 
of this point with regard to examinations and certifica- 
tions — although the Commission cannot insist that an ap- 
pointing official shall give women an equal chance of ap- 
pointment, it can refuse to exclude them from examinations; 
and it is, in my judgment, morally obligated to do so because 
of one clause in the first paragraph of every announcement 
it issues: "This examination is held to fill vacancies in this 
and other positions of similar character that may from time 
to time occur." What right has the Commission to say that 
women shall not compete for the "other positions" it thus 
refers to? 

It is fair to conclude, I think, that the masculine habit of 
mind I have already mentioned is as deep seated in the Civil 
Service Commission as in the appointing officials of the 
Government. 

Now of course you are thinking, if you know, as I do, 
that there are now three women to one man in the Govern- 
ment service in Washington, that some of the things I have 
been saying do not longer apply. In certain aspects that is 
true. It was necessary after the passage of the draft act to 
appoint large numbers of women- instead of men, because the 
men could not be had. But you will find very few of those 
women in the more important and better paid positions. And 
you will find the same old spirit of limitation and prejudice 
in regard to them. In bureaus where before the war it was 
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an unwritten but admitted rule that "$1,200 a year is enough 
for a woman," or "women should not be appointed to execu- 
tive positions," or "those jobs should be saved for the men," 
the same attitude, I think you will find, prevails to-day. A 
few weeks ago we heard a member of Congress, in a speech 
on the floor of the House of Representatives, speak sarcasti- 
cally of the fact that the women who fill the positions of di- 
rector and assistant director of the Womaiv's Bureau of the 
Department of Labor are paid the same that other bureau 
chiefs receive. 

Men Paid Better, Promoted Faster 

You will find countless instances where women, because 
they are women, are paid less than men are paid for the same 
work. You will find that promotions go to men in preference 
to women, and that examinations and appointments are still 
closed to women in a very large number of instances, especial- 
ly where the salary is above the average. The case I first 
cited this afternoon of the "investigator in economics, male," 
for the Bureau of Efficiency, is an announcement of a cur- 
rent examination. 

But, still further than this and a more deep-seated wrong, 
is the practice of the Government of rating women's work 
lower than the work of men. By this I mean that classes 
of work done chiefly or exclusively by women are rated be- 
low work of corresponding skill when the latter is done 
chiefly or exclusively by men. The most notorious examp'es 
of this in Washington are in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing and the Government Printing Office. There women 
who do skilled work at machines and help to make the bank 
notes, bonds and postage and revenue stamps, or bind the 
books and pamphlets published by the Government are paid 
Jess than the men who move the finished product from place 
to place in the shop on trucks. Skilled labor of women, in 
other words, is paid less than the unskilled labor of men. 

So much for the situation as it exists — a shameful chap- 
ter, I contend, in the history of this Government's treatment 
of women. Now what shall be done about it ? 

Some of the problems we hope to see solved by the Joint 
Reclassification Commission, and we hopefully put those prob- 
lems up to Mr. Keating, who has for years had a better un- 
derstanding of the conditions in the civil service, and par- 
ticularly of the inequalities affecting women, than any other 
member of Congress. 

But most of the wrong conditions we think can be reached 
fundamentally only by a change in the civil-service law— a 
change in the whole system, in fact. We want a new kind 
of a civil-service commission, with broader powers and with 
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a membership in which the employes, including the women 
employes, shall have representation. We want wage com- 
mittees and wage conferences from time to time to adjust 
the scale and guard the rules of promotion after the re- 
classification has been accomplished. 

And on every such committee or conference or adjustment 
agency of any kind we want representation by women as 
well as men. We know by long and bitter experience that 
men do not understand women's work or women's problems, 
and with all due respect to. the best and fairest of men and 
with the utmost confidence in their good intentions and sin- 
cerity, we know that women's interests are not safe in 
their hands alone. They know this, if they will think for a 
moment of submitting their wage problems to a committee 
composed entirely of women. The woman's point of view is es- 
sential to the working out of any problem in which women 
are at all concerned. We want, and we must have, equal 
rights, equal opportunity, equal compensation; and in order 
to secure these we must have equal representation in all 
policy making and executive agencies. 

To secure these things we rely upon our organization. 
The National Women's Trade Union League is a federation of 
trade unions having women members, together with individual 
members who are not eligible to trade unions, but who sub- 
scribe to our platform. The National Federation of Federal 
Employes is affiliated with us, and in Washington our local 
affiliations include some 20,000 organized women in the em- 
ploy of the Government. We are ourselves affiliated with the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association, which has 
more than 2,000,000 members throughout the United States 
and is now organizing within itself a League of Women 
Voters. We have the backing of those women in our efforts 
to secure a square deal for women in the Civil Service; and 
we have, through our affiliates, the backing also of the na- 
tional and international labor organizations and of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Through our organized forces we propose to keep up an 
unceasing campaign of publicity, and we propose also to 
muster and use the votes, so far as lies in our power, of all 
organized women and men. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 

I will now introduce to you the next speaker, Luther C. 
Steward, Esq., president of the National Federation of Federal 
Employes. 

MR. LUTHER C. STEWARD: 

I represent the human material that any Federal Civil 
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Service reform will have to operate on — the Federal em- 
ployes themselves. And by the selection of the said Federal 
employes, as president of the organization known as the 
National Federation of Federal Employes, I am in a position 
to express the views of more employes in the civil establish- 
ment of the United States Government than any other in- 
dividual in the United States. Therefore, I can say without 
fear of contradiction, as to civil-service reform or adminis- 
trative reform, that the employes are very much interested 
in the subject. The reason for our organization's existence 
is substantially the same that created your organization, 
namely, the necessity for administrative reform. In addi- 
tion, it was necessary for us to organize to meet unfair at- 
tacks upon us as a class of workers which, as individuals, we 
could not meet. 

Until August 24th, 1912, we were not allowed to organize 
for the purpose of bettering our condition. On that date 
there was inserted in one of the bills before Congress a clause 
which repealed what is known as the gag law. By the terms 
of this clause civil-service employes are permitted to or- 
ganize and to petition Congress, individually or collectively. 
Out of that permission has grown this organization, which 
has branches in forty-one States, the Isthmus of Panama and 
Hawaii. 

Fundamental Changes Required 

We are interested in civil-service reform and have been 
from the start. We take a very advanced stand on the sub- 
ject. We believe that any real reform requires fundamental 
changes in our whole civil-service structure. The personnel 
of the Civil Service Commission or the replacement of heads 
of departments or bureaus is interesting, but not vitally im- 
portant. We want to make over the whole structure. When 
it is realized that the United States Government is the big- 
gest business in the world and yet has no employment policy, 
not even a semblance of one, that it has organized bureaus 
for the purpose of instructing private employers as to stand- 
ards and wages, and at the same time has not maintained 
those standards and wages in its own service, the striking 
inconsistency of the whole scheme is apparent. 

Hitherto, those who have been interested in reform of the 
civil service have, in our judgment, overlooked one very im- 
portant feature. They have tried to a considerable extent to 
reform at long range, instead of considering the employes 
as essential partners in the enterprise and possibly possessing 
much inside information of a very useful character. 

I was very much interested this morning in what Mr. 
Griffenhagen said as to the reclassification of the civil service 
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in Canada, and reclassification is what will have to be done 
in the United States if any substantial good is to be accom- 
plished. We hold no brief either for or against any estab- 
lished agency of the Federal Government, but we do feel 
that we have had enough patchwork and want to start at 
the beginning and erect in the machinery of the Federal 
Government what is in effect an employment department. 
Centralize the authority, give the responsibility and the au- 
thority to cover not only the entrance test but other condi- 
tions, such as the character of the employment, promotion, 
demotion, dismissal, and, in fact, everything which may affect 
the employe during his official life. 

What have we now? The Civil Service Commission — 
which I do not think can be held responsible for everything 
that it has been blamed for, if you examine the authority 
under which it operates. In the first place, a bipartisan Com- 
mission is wrong. We object seriously to that. We stand 
for a Commission upon which the United States Government, 
the general public and the employes shall have equal repre- 
sentation. 

But, to get back to the authority of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, what can it do ? It can hold tests as a preliminary to 
appointment in the Federal service. Then a list of eligibles 
is sent to the head of the department that desires to make 
the appointment. That is about all. The departments and 
independent establishments may spend their time in circum- 
venting the Civil Service Commission, which can talk about 
the condition, but can do little else. 

Commission Only an Examining Agency 

It must be realized that we have no centralized authority, 
and that, to a large extent, the Civil Service Commission is 
nothing but an examination agency. When it comes to put- 
ting into effect what is known to be right the Commissioners 
are hampered not only by lack of authority, but also by 
either open or covert opposition on the part of those who 
should be the first to support a real merit system. A real 
merit system, however, we do not possess. There is no use 
deceiving ourselves by applying the term merit system to a 
scheme which merely imposes an entrance test, appoints 
young men and women and leaves them to their own devices 
to hew out a career for themselves. That is not a merit 
system. 

As to the security of tenure. Much can be said in favor 
of it, but some things can be said against it. In many in- 
stances it acts as an opiate on the appointee, and an opiate 
is certainly not good for the efficiency of the organization. 

Furthermore, the so-called merit system does not do away 
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with political influence, because after the appointee enters 
upon duty in one of the various departments there is nothing 
to prevent the head of that department or bureau from being 
constantly bombarded by influence, Congressional, fraternal, 
religious or otherwise, to do something for that appointee. 
There is at present no way of stopping that, especially if the 
head of the office rather likes to have that kind of pressure 
exerted, as unfortunately many of them do. Until, as has 
been outlined by Mr. Keating and Mr. Wales, something be- 
yond the mere entrance test is provided that will take that 
young man or woman when they are in the raw state and 
train them we will have a tremendous amount of this economic 
waste. 

Forty-One Percent Turnover Too High 

Mr. Wales pointed to 41 per cent turnover in the Federal 
service, as against 220 per cent in private employ. That 41 
per cent was much too high and was due to the fact that the 
United States Government has always made a practice of 
letting its experienced workers go for the lack of ability to 
pay them enough to meet outside competition. The result is 
not good for efficiency, and it does not enhance the confidence 
of the workers in their future. Until training is afforded 
for those who come into the service and until the Govern- 
ment maintains at its own expense a training school for ex- 
ecutives, so that any intelligent young man or woman may 
have the opportunity to attend this school as part of his or 
her official duty, and there be trained for higher positions, we 
will not have real civil-service reform. 

As to the reclassification of salaries by the Congressional 
Commission the National Federation of Federal Employes 
wanted a reclassification and has always wanted it and 
worked for it. It secured the passage by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention at St. Paul last June of a reso- 
lution providing for a Federal Personnel Commission to be 
appointed by the President, with the public, the administra- 
tion, or management, and the employes represented on it. 
We discovered at the last session of Congress, however, that 
Senators and Representatives, while somewhat favorable to a 
reclassification, were not disposed to extending the authority 
of the Executive. As a result we are to have reclassification 
by a Congressional Commission, and that Commission is now 
at work. One of the first things the Reclassification Com- 
mission has done is likely to prove a big asset — that is the 
making of an honest attempt to secure the confidence of the 
people they are going to classify. Almost every attempt to 
classify or to standardize public service, and there have been 
many such attempts in the United States, has wholly or par- 
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tially failed because it was too mechanical and ignored the 
human element. 

The Reclassification Commission has laid its cards on the 
table, as Mr. Keating has said, and has given to the employes 
the opportunity to sit in at the game. Consequently, the em- 
ployes have the utmost confidence in the Commission. This 
is an asset which if it can be retained by the Commission will 
determine its success. If lost, the job is doomed to failure. 
We feel we have the right to insist before we are operated 
upon that we see the surgeon's license to practise. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 

The next meeting is the business meeting of the National 
Civil Service Reform League. We had better take about five 
minutes' recess. 

Minutes of Business Session 

Mr. Dana presided. 

Committee on Revision of the Constitution: Mr. 
Spencer reported proposals for amendments to the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the League. It was voted to refer 
the proposals to the Council for discussion, with the sug- 
gestion that a special meeting of the League be called 
for the specific purpose of considering amendments. 

Publication of Proceedings : A motion to resume pub- 
lication of the proceedings at annual meetings was laid 
on the table, in view of the discretionary authority al- 
ready possessed by the executive officers. 

Special Committee on Railroads: Mr. Foulke pre- 
sented an interesting preliminary report outlining the 
employment methods of several railroads and the views 
of certain railroad officials with reference to the classi- 
fication of the employes. It was voted to thank the spe- 
cial committee for its work and request it to continue the 
development of an employment program for the roads in 
cooperation with the executive committee of the League. 

Reclassification of the Federal Service: The Presi- 
dent of the League and Chairman of the Council were 
authorized to appoint a Special Committee to cooperate 
with the Congressional Salary Classification Committee. 

Committee on Report and Program: Mr. Spencer 
presented the following report of the Council for the year 
just concluded: 
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Report of the Council 

It will be recalled that at its annual meeting at New Haven 
in December, 1916, the League contemplated an extension of 
its activities of great significance. The program which was 
then outlined included more intensive work at Washington 
and in the various states throughout the country, and espe- 
cially a campaign of education which would bring home to the 
people of the United States the importance of developing the 
efficiency of our government and proving that it is possible 
for a democracy to compete with an autocracy in that regard. 
The entrance of the United States into the war within four 
months thereafter necessarily involved a suspension of this 
specific program. Council felt itself called upon to assist in 
the adjustment of a number of new problems growing in part 
out of the inefficiency of the Civil Service Commission, and 
in part out of conditions instantly created and most unusual. 
The country was so concerned with the war that the Council 
deemed it inadvisable to hold the annual meeting of the 
League in 1917 in other than a formal manner, and the an- 
nual meeting now held is, therefore, the first in two years 
in which the public will be invited to take an active interest. 

THE LEAGUE AND WAR WORK 

The administration of the civil service from the time of 
our entrance into the war was immediately thrown into 
considerable confusion. The entire civil service of the gov- 
ernment was manipulated, and, so far as the object was con- 
cerned, rightly so, to the end of producing substantial im- 
mediate results. This is true not only in regard to positions 
of lesser importance, but to the Departments as well, as is 
evidenced by the passage of the Overman bill, which em- 
powered the President to allocate duties in such a way as to 
render the service more responsive. The League had thrust 
upon its attention a number of new and immediate problems, 
especially at Washington. The Civil Service Commission of 
the United States failed to perform adequately even the rou- 
tine duties with which it was charged. It insisted upon tradi- 
tional procedure at a time when nearly every other agency, 
public and private, was devising emergency means of avoid- 
ing formalities which, however needful in peace, must be dis- 
regarded under stress of war. The Commission was without 
sufficient funds for its work, and yet hesitated to make its 
needs known to Congress. It was hampering the executive 
departments by failing to furnish them promptly and satis- 
factorily with the thousands of new employes that were 
needed for a wide variety of clerical and technical positions. 
It was causing the naturally impatient executives charged 
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with the responsibility of war to seek to have the civil service 
law abrogated, in so far as they were affected by it, and be 
relieved of the dragging procedure of the Commission. 

In June, 1917, the Council formulated a plan for an aux- 
iliary civilian personnel system to supplement the work of the 
Civil Service Commission. It suggested the creation of a 
recruiting agency in connection with the country-wide or- 
ganization of the Council of National Defense. This sug- 
gestion was, however, not adopted, and as a result various 
executive departments, and especially the bureaus in the 
Department of War, were compelled to create separate re- 
cruiting agencies for civil employes, with great waste of time 
and money and duplication of effort. In addition to these 
agencies the Council instituted, at the request df the Civil 
Service Commission and of the Ordinance Department, a re- 
cruiting agency of its own for a time. By these means a 
number of employes were added to the service through the 
system of examination who otherwise would have entered the 
service entirely untested. 

An allotment of $250,000 for the use of the Civil Service 
Commission was procured from the President's emergency 
fund. Singularly enough the Civil Service Commission was 
unwilling to accept it, simply for the reason that it had not 
been "officially informed" that its application would be grant- 
ed. However, finally, when some opportunities to use the 
money effectively had already passed, the Commission did ac- 
cept it, and its work improved. 

Many Departments Outside the Law 

Meanwhile a number of departments were enabled, by 
virtue of legislation or of executive orders, to ignore the 
civil service law in selecting employes, and a great number 
were thus added to the service, in many cases because they 
had political support. As a consequence they were of a 
character not only to supply nothing to but to hamper its 
efficiency. 

Throughout the war, the Council has deemed it expedient 
to take with regard to the situation in Washington a posi- 
tion of opportunism, helping where it could, making sugges- 
tions where it saw the chance, and especially being constantly 
on watch. 

THE FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE 

Investigations by the League 

In the spring of 1918 the Council appointed a War Com- 
mittee, and, at the instance of this Committee, in July ap- 
pointed an Investigating Committee to examine into reported 
administrative abuses in Washington. This latter Committee 
appointed nine sub-committees to consider as many subjects. 
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The work of all of them has not yet been completed, but there 
have been some definite results. 

(1) A report was sent to President Wilson representing 
the incapacity of the Civil Service Commission and lack of 
comprehension of its task, pointing out that during the period 
of the war then closing the League had endeavored to uphold 
the Commission and co-operate with it, but that the time 
had come to say that the Commission must in the public 
interest be reorganized for its inherent incapacity and dis- 
regard of duties. Of these demerits specifications were given. 
The same Committee made a second report, reviewing the 
acts of the Commission and the Postmaster General in secur- 
ing the partisan reconstruction of the motor rural free de- 
livery service. 

Reorganization of the Commission 

The consequence was the reorganization of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. The President asked for the resignations of 
the three Commissioners, and in the place of two of them he 
has appointed two new Commissioners, Mr. Morrison and Mr. 
Wales, both of whom are entitled to our confidence. Mr. 
Morrison, the President of the Commission, is a former Con- 
gressman, who knows thoroughly the importance of his task, 
and will be in a strong position to impress his views on 
Congress. Although in 1912 he voted for the tenure of office 
rider to the legislative, executive and judicial appropriation 
bill, yet in 1913, in an important test where the civil service 
issue was squarely raised, Mr. Morrison cast his vote in 
opposition to the repeal of the classification of fourth-class 
postmasters. Mr. Wales has been for many years the chief 
examiner of the Commission. He is not only in thorough sym- 
pathy with the merit system, but he has the personality and 
character to secure its practical adoption. We have there- 
fore every reason to believe that the future administration 
of the civil service under this Commission will be greatly 
improved, and we hope brought up to the standards of some 
former Commissions. 

Inspectors of Explosives 

(2) A sub-committee investigating the employment of 
inspectors of explosives discovered that little consideration 
was given to the experience or other qualifications of the ap- 
pointees. These inspectors were appointed by the President, 
without competition, one for each state and the territory of 
Alaska. The men who were charged with supervision of 
manufacture and storage of explosives were, as the records 
showed, men who lacked the essential qualifications for their 
positions, and they filled many of the places in their gift 
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by the appointment of their relatives and friends. It may 
be too much to say that the disasters, such as the explosion 
at Morgan, New Jersey, were avoidable or were the conse- 
quence of this inefficiency and nepotism. But it is not too 
much to say that the appointment of efficient men would cer- 
tainly have been a very strong insurance against explosions — 
an insurance which it was really criminal to omit. 

Government-Operated Railroads 

(3) The sub-committee on the alleged manipulation of t}ie 
railroad service made an interim investigation and report as 
to the methods of employment used by the various railroads. 
It is still an open question whether the employes of the rail- 
roads are members of the civil service in the employment of 
the government. As a practical matter the employes con- 
tinue to be appointed by the officials in charge. There is no 
reasonable doubt that the employment methods are in many 
instances extraordinarily loose. It is certain that there is 
ample scope for political manipulation, and should the roads 
continue for any considerable period under Federal control, it 
seems of the greatest importance that they should be brought 
within the classified service. The result of this interim report 
was the adoption by the Council of a resolution, which re- 
ceived wide publicity in the press, in which the League called 
"public attention to the grave danger to popular institutions 
existing in the administration of railways, express companies, 
telegraphs, telephones and other industries if carried on by 
the government through political agencies by means of ap- 
pointments made in the discretionary authority of a cabinet 
officer without reference to the civil service system," and "to 
the fact that the spoils system was due to the same conditions 
as now prevail in these industries, to wit, discretionary ap- 
pointments and political control." The resolution continued: 
"When the war ceases and places in the service become highly 
desirable, it is inevitable that they will be sought and grant- 
ed by political methods, unless this service is now protected 
by a system which will render patronage impossible so long 
as these industries remain under Government control. Other- 
wise there will be created a vast political machine, embracing 
nearly 2,000,000 subordinates and used for the purpose of 
controlling elections and probably for influencing the future 
status of these industries. This will be pregnant with dis- 
aster to free institutions." 

The Council also authorized the appointment of a Special 
Committee to develop a suitable plan to protect these agen- 
cies against the evils of political control. 
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Diplomatic and Consular Service 

(4) The sub-committee on the Foreign Service has made 
a thorough examination of the diplomatic and consular service, 
and the results will be placed before the League at this meet- 
ing. The War Committee had already recommeded that the 
merit system be extended to all grades of the consular and 
diplomatic service, and the Council adopted its recommenda- 
tion at the same meeting at which it constituted the Investi- 
gating Committee. The application of the system to positions 
to and including the rank of Secretary of Embassy was ac- 
complished by executive orders by President Roosevelt, and 
of course has had the enthusiastic support of the League, 
but the League has not heretofore formally advanced to the 
position of advocating its application to all grades of the 
service. 

Scientific Employment Management 

(5) The executive officers of the League have conducted 
an inquiry into the modern science of employment manage- 
ment. A member of the staff has been in attendance on 
one of the War Industries Board's intensive courses in this 
subject, and has prepared a report which indicates the applica- 
bility of the principles of this science to public employment. 
This report will be submitted to the Council, and will be, it 
is hoped, a basis for the further extension of scientific man- 
agement. 

The Census Bill 

The most important bill passed by the last Congress, from 
the point of view of the League, was the Census bill. As 
originally introduced and passed by the House it provided 
that out of 85,000 employes of the Census, only four stenog- 
raphers and fifteen statisticans should obtain their places by 
competition. About 4,000 clerks were to be appointed on 
non-competitive examinations. The Council appointed a 
special committee to deal with this situation, which succeeded 
in procuring substantial modification of this situation. The 
Senate, however, made the examinations of the 4,000 clerks 
competitive. It also took the appointment of 400 supervisors 
out of the hands of the Director of the Census and placed it 
in the hands of the President, subject to confirmation by the 
Senate. During the consideration of the bill by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, that Committee adopted an amendment 
offered by Senator Smoot whereby the supervisors would also 
be required to pass a competitive examination, but when 
the bill was submitted for passage this amendment was re- 
jected by a parliamentary manoeuvre, the final vote being 
40 to 28. As the bill was finally passed practically all of the 
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employes in the District of Columbia are placed under the 
merit system. 

Veteran Preference Rider 

But what is much more important and significant is that 
in the closing hours of the session a preference rider was 
attached to the bill, in the following language: 

"That hereafter in making appointments to clerical 
and other positions in executive departments and inde- 
pendent governmental establishments, preference should 
be given to honorably discharged soldiers, sailors or 
marines, and the widows of such, if they are qualified to 
hold such positions." 

It is regrettable that President Wilson did not see fit to 
follow the example of President Roosevelt and veto this 
Census act, both because of its spoils features and because 
of the preference rider. No danger to the service would have 
occurred as the result of the veto, as the Census could have 
been taken under the less objectionable act of 1910. 

The effect of this rider has yet to be determined. Sooner 
or later the Attorney General will be called upon to interpret 
it. He may hold, and it may perhaps be surmised that he will 
hold, that the preference applies only to veterans who have 
passed a competitive examination and obtained a place upon 
an eligible list, and that it does not apply to promotions in 
the service. He might hold, in addition, that it applies only 
in cases where veterans and other candidates have an equal 
standing on the eligible list. Unless he do limit its applica- 
tion, the rider will plainly be most subversive of the good 
of the service. The effect will be to close the civil service 
to all but a certain class of the population. The number of 
veterans is so immensely greater than the number of places 
to be filled that there would be no room for the plain citizen. 
Moreover, the number of qualified persons who could be 
induced to enter examinations against such odds would be 
small, and we can foresee our service at the mercy of what 
is really special privilege, the sort of thing which we were 
organized to stop. It is, in a sense, worse than mere distribu- 
tion of spoils by an appointing officer because it is enforced 
by statute. 

The rider is not limited to veterans of the war just ended 
or of any war. It includes all honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors and marines, whether discharged in time of peace or 
of war, and whenever discharged, heretofore or hereafter. 
There is no distinction made between those soldiers and sailors 
who served in France and those who served in non-combatent 
service; the language includes even a member of the Students' 
Army Training Corps. It excludes all women unless they 
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happen to be widows of veterans, although they have been 
more entitled to a preference by reason of service than many 
men. Inasmuch as a veteran may marry a woman in his old 
age, it includes widows who are not yet born, while it does 
not include those of the men who actually died in France for 
our sakes. All this may not have been foreseen by Congress 
" at the time that it passed the measure, but it is nevertheless 
the law, and difficult to repeal. 

Similar legislation has been proposed in various states. 
Almost all of it is subject to like objection. If passed as 
proposed, it means the creation of a privileged class of office- 
holders in the country. It deprives the merit system of all 
element of real competition. Unless limited by strict con- 
structions, it, at least, puts the candidate who attains a 
passing mark on an examination ahead of the candidate at the 
top of the list, introducing in the service the least qualified in 
place of the best qualified. It is thus a most successful attack 
upon efficiency, the more effective because it is insidious. It 
is undemocratic. It cannot fail to give the ordinary appli- 
cant the idea that he has no chance of entering the service, 
and he will feel that he has no longer a square deal. It is, 
perhaps, the most important piece of work which the League 
has to do, to bring these facts home to the electorate, for 
its ultimate verdict; to make it realize that, if upheld, the 
privilege will be a blow o the Government almost as deadly 
as if it had been struck by Germany. All of us are anxious 
to recognize and reward in the highest degree possible the 
mighty service which has been done for us in the past two 
years by our army and navy. But there are other and better 
ways of doing it than by weakening our own political ex- 
istence. The p re8 i<|ential Postmasterships 

The next important matter in the Federal service has been 
the extension of the merit system to first, second and third 
class postmasters. Examinations for these positions have 
been held under an executive order of March 31, 1917. This is 
an extension of the service which the League has been 
urging for years, and it may be congratulated on its final ac- 
complishment. The positions are not technically in the classi- 
fied service, as nominees must still be submitted to the Senate 
for confirmation, and they can only be placed in that service 
through legislation. 

There have been a number of instances where examinations 
have been successfully held, and appointments made as the 
result of such examinations. Perhaps the most notable ex- 
ample to be cited is the postoffice at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, which is now administered by a postmaster appointed 
as the result of an examination and confirmed by the Senate 
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upon his nomination without hesitation. The position pays 
$6,000 a year, a salary larger than ever before paid to a 
competitive employe in the Federal service. It is the opinion 
of the business men of Worcester, unanimous so far as they 
have expressed themselves, that the appointee is eminently 
fitted for his place, and that the competitive system has thor- 
oughly demonstrated its applicability to such positions. A 
still more important examination has been held to fill a va- 
cancy in the postmastership at Boston, where the salary is 
$8,000. The examination was held on March 18, 1919, but 
the list has not yet been certified. There were about forty 
- applicants, some of whom, of undoubted merit, were willing 
to apply for the position because it is to be filled as the 
result of competitive examination. Some other examinations 
have resulted in eligible lists, from which no appointments 
have been made, such as the one in Newark, New Jersey, 
also an $8,000 place. Why the appointment should be de- 
layed we are at a loss to say. We cannot believe that it is 
because the candidate at the head of the list is not of the 
same political faith as the Postmaster General. 

The Council hopes that in respect to these and other similar 
offices there may be legislation enacting into law the execu- 
tive orders which have been and which we hope will hereafter 
be made affecting them. In two important instances in which 
these orders touching offices to be filled subject to confirmation 
by the Senate have been made there has resulted a tremendous 
improvement in the character of the service — the first concern- 
ing the diplomatic and consular places, and the second the high 
class postmasterships. For his action with regard to these 
latter offices both the Postmaster General and the President 
are entitled to much credit and to our diligent support. 

Salary Classification Commission 

The legislative, executive and judicial appropriation bill 
passed by the last Congress created, through the agency of a 
rider, a salary classification commission, consisting of six 
members of Congress. They will examine the rates of pay 
of the great mass of clerical workers, machinists and other 
skilled employes in the District of Columbia, exclusive of the 
Postoffice Department. This work, if promptly done, will be 
of great value. There is no greater need at present than a 
salary classification of the Federal employes. The appropria- 
tion for this commission was small, and the work that it can 
do is limited by the narrowness of the field. Nevertheless, 
we believe that an important contribution can be made by the 
Commission, and we hope that ultimately the work may be ex- 
tended to include a much larger proportion of the service, 
if not all. 
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CIVIL SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 

Since the last report of the Council there has been a very 
considerable extension of the merit system, upon which the 
League may congratulate its members. 

Colorado, in November, 1918, by a large majority, adopted 
a constitutional amendment which ought to establish the com- 
petitive system on so firm a basis as to make it superior to 
attack. This amendment was adopted not by action of the 
Legislature, but by initiative, and is an indication of what 
the people will do when the matter is properly presented to 
them. The efforts of the inhabitants of Colorado in the past 
to secure the benefit of the competitive system have been 
largely made nugatory by the courts or by the legislature, 
either as a matter of interpretation, or as a matter of with- 
holding appropriations. The constitutional amendment just' 
adopted, the Supreme Court of Colorado has lately decided, 
is self -executing, and it cannot fail, therefore, to accomplish 
its purpose. 

In Baltimore a charter which included provisions for a 
merit system was adopted by a popular majority of nearly 
24,000 out of 50,000 votes, that is, practically three out of 
every four voters favored the system. In Akron, Ohio, the 
same result has been achieved, and in other cities merit sys- 
tem provisions have been adopted as a part of their charters. 

In Oregon an effort was made to enact a civil service 
law, which was unsuccessful. An extensive campaign was or- 
ganized, in which the Field Secretary of the League had a 
large and influential part. The question will now be carried 
from the legislature to the people, and it is to be hoped that 
the decision of the legislators will be reversed. 

In Illinois there has been an effort made to extend the 
merit system in the City of Chicago, by including about 3,000 
offices in the Cook County service, Municipal Courts and the 
Chicago Sanitary District. This legislation is still pending. 

In this connection it may be proper to refer to the fact 
that during the year a civil service law has been adopted 
for the entire Dominion of Canada which is superidr in many 
respects to that of the United States. 

Veteran Preference in New York 

The work of the various local commissions throughout 
the country has, as a rule, been good. The annual meetings 
of the Assembly of Civil Service Commissions, held in Boston 
in June, 1917, and in Milwaukee in June, 1918, have been 
of much service in maintaining and developing the standard 
of work of these local commissions. While every jurisdiction 
which possesses civil service laws was more or less affected 
by the war, the local administration did not suffer greatly, 
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as compared with the administration of the civil service law 
of the United States. We have every reason to believe that 
with the return of peace the normal conditions which pre- 
vailed before the war will be recovered. The particular danger 
is the matter of veteran preference. In New York State this 
has taken the form of a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution. At the time of making this report the question is 
still before the Legislature. If it pass, it will be presented to 
the people for ratification in the election of this Fall. The 
amendment will in that case be imperfect, inasmuch as it was 
drawn before the entrance of the United States in the war 
and for the purpose of including Spanish War veterans only. 
This particular proposed amendment has many defects, and it 
is to be hoped that, if it be passed, these alone will prevent 
its adoption by the people. If not passed by this Legislature, 
another amendment for the purpose cannot be presented to the 
voters of the State for adoption for two years. 

The Council regrets to record the death since its last 
report of five of its oldest members, Mr. Joseph H. Choate, 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. Charles Collins, Mr. Cyrus D. 
Foss, Jr., and Mr. Francis E. Leupp. Mr. Choate was the 
President of the League in 1907; Colonel Roosevelt was a vice- 
president at the time of his death; Mr. Collins was one of 
its original members; Mr. Foss was one of the leaders in 
the cause most active in the work; and Mr. Leupp rendered 
continual and sympathetic service, though not, at the time 
of his death, connected with the administrative work of the 
League. 

On motion, the report of the Council was adopted as 
presented. 

Election of Officers: Mr. Mason, for the Committee 
on Nominations, presented the names of the President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Assistant Treasurer for re- 
election, and also nominees for Vice-Presidents and mem- 
bers of the Council. The nominees were unanimously 
elected. (A table of the officers is printed elsewhere in 
this volume.) 
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Evening Session, Hotel Adelphia 

George Burnham, Jr., Esq., President Pennsylvania 
Association, Temporary Chairman. 

MR. BURNHAM : 

It would be within my right to anticipate what the speak- 
ers will say, but to do so would be to encroach upon their 
time. The highest duty of a temporary chairman is to be 
temporary. I take pleasure in presenting to you Richard 
Henry Dana, Esq., President of the League, as permanent 
chairman of the meeting. 

MR. DANA: 

It has once been said that it is not so much that people 
should believe in a cause, or be merely convinced, but that they 
should be ardent supporters. And sometimes it is not so much 
the size of the meeting, but the enthusiasm of the people who 
are willing to come in such weather as this. I remember some 
years ago we planned for a series of meetings in different 
parts of Massachusetts, and one was in Concord where they 
had the first fight. The Concord people say it was the first 
fight. The Lexington people do not believe it; they say they 
had the first fight. We made all arrangements, and hired the 
hall. But it turned out that they had shifted the date of the 
annual ball of the town to that very same evening without 
having consulted us. When we came there were but some 
boys too young to go to the ball, and in the rear of the hall 
some six or eight people, who for some reason or other did 
not go to the ball. We had three speakers, one the noted 
John Osborn. I never heard him speak so badly; he was so 
discouraged with the small audience. Then the chairman of 
the Massachusetts Commission, the Honorable Theodore Rus- 
sell, also was discouraged and did not speak long. I put in 
the best effort I could make and felt that the whole evening 
had been wasted. But about two weeks afterwards I got a 
letter from Denver, Colorado, written by a man who said he 
was at a meeting at Concord, Mass., when I spoke on civil 
service reform, and was so interested that he was introducing 
a bill in the Legislature, and asked me to send literature of 
all kinds. This resulted in the best civil service bill up to that 
time ever passed, and it was the beginning of civil service re- 
form in Colorado. 

I want to introduce to you the Hon. Martin A. Morrison, 
former Congressman from Indiana, and President of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 
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MR. MORRISON: 

Your President referred to the storm that is raging with- 
out and to the large number of those whom the rain has kept 
from this meeting. He evidently fears that reduced attend- 
ance will discourage the speakers. One who has been brought 
up in circumstances like my own can not be discouraged in 
that way. I have lived all my life in a community in which 
the members of my political party were and are in a hope- 
less minority. Those of us who had the temerity to attempt 
to make public campaign speeches were few in number, but 
wherever two or three of the faithful lived near each other, 
they demanded a real political meeting with an orthodox polit- 
ical speech in their own schoolhouse. The best within our 
power was none too good for such men, and we held ourselves 
subject to orders. That usually meant a night drive six times 
a week for sixty days in each campaign. No man who ever 
thought he was a public speaker has driven more miles in 
rougher weather and talked to smaller audiences than I. The 
sound of the wind and rain and yonder rows of empty chairs 
carry me back to the years of my youthful enthusiasm and 
make me feel I am in the house of my friends. 

I have been presented to you as the President of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, and so I am. I can 
not undertake to address you tonight on my official capacity. 
That were unfair alike to myself and to the Commission. 1 
have scarcely been installed as a member of the Commission. 
I enter upon my new work with high hopes and a firm and 
steadfast resolution, but they furnish no equipment for the 
kind of address the President of the Civil Service Commission 
should make tonight. I recall those words once fitly spoken 
to warn one against boasting of great things he was about to 
do: "Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast himself 
as he that putteth it off." I am only in the process of adjust- 
ing the harness. I am not even warm under the collar. 

Was Congressman for Eight Years 

I can not forget that I was for eight years on Capitol 
Hill. I was near the Civil Service Commission, but not of it. 
I was outside looking in. I have been but a few days inside 
looking out. If I am to speak to you tonight of the things 
whereof I know, you must permit me to speak, not as a rep- 
resentative of the Commission, but out of the experience that 
came to me as a Representative in the Congress of the United 
States. 

In the language of the lawyers, I ask permission to speak 
"nunc pro tunc." I realize the danger of the undertaking. A 
Civil Service Commissioner has no politics in the partisan 
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sense. We all understand that, and the Commission meets 
that requirement in letter and in spirit. He may be ex- 
pected to forget that he ever maintained definite political 
affiliations or engaged in political activities. I confess that 
my memory of those interesting and delightful experiences 
still lingers. Possibly it will completely vanish after this 
meeting. 

At least, my friends, I realize that for me hostilities are 
ended. I have signed the armistice. I crave permission to. 
recount some of the experiences that came to me over on the 
hill. They were political, even more or less partisan; but 
they all occurred before the armistice was signed. 

When a man retires from the Congress, he is entitled to 
sing his swan song. I did not sing mine. These remarks 
shall be my swan song. I ask the privilege of referring very 
briefly to my former colleagues, the members of the House, 
and my friends, the members of the Senate, men whom I 
came to know, to respect and to love. If the whole people of 
America could know them as I know them, many things the 
people are thinking now they would not think, and many 
things men are saying now they would not be willing to say. 

I am requested by my colleague, Commissioner Wales, to 
say to the two organizations that invited us here tonight 
that we are truly grateful for the invitations and for the 
privilege and honor of being here. 

The Novelty of Employes Being Represented 

After we had received and accepted the invitations to 
attend this meeting, it occurred to me that there was a sec- 
ond reason why I was desirous of being here. It was the 
fact that at this session of the Civil Service Reform League 
there was to be a distinctly new feature. As you know, the 
Federal employes have just organized and unionized and the 
union has a representative here. When I noted this new 
feature, I said to myself: "Solomon, I have you this time; 
there is something new under the sun." I have often taken 
great pleasure in detecting the mistakes of Solomon, only to 
find out at last that he was right and I was wrong. In this 
case I simply could not be mistaken, for the Federal employes 
organized and unionized only a few days ago. 

I mentioned to my Sunday school class that I had at last 
gotten one sure case against Solomon. A gentleman in the 
class spoke up at once to say that in this instance Solomon 
was right and I was wrong. I recited the facts and pointed 
out that it was not possible that the Federal employes had 
ever organized and been formally represented at a national 
conference. He replied that the Federal employes were more 
completely organized and were more fully represented in a 
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national convention that met in Philadelphia almost exactly 
forty-seven yean ago. 

The gentleman who was giving this information was the 
official shorthand reporter who took the proceedings of the 
Republican national convention that met in this city in June 
of 1872 and that nominated Grant and Wilson. He gave the 
class an item of unwritten history. 

A Convention of Office-Holders, Not Seekers 

There are men here tonight who will remember one out- 
standing feature of that convention. It was being charged 
that it was an office seekers 9 convention. Carl Schurz, Horace 
Greeley, Charles Sumner and other strong men, whom we 
Democrats called liberal Republicans, were making the 
charge. Mr. Schurz was a powerful man and had great influ- 
ence with the German voters of the country. The men in 
control of the convention decided to put forward some other 
strong German who could neutralize the power of Mr. Schurz. 
They found their man. He was Mr. Paul Strobach of Ver- 
mont, who happened to be holding office in Alabama at the 
time. The presiding officer at the moment was Judge Settle, 
who was then holding office in North Carolina. The stage 
was set for a great speech by a great German that was to 
stabilize the entire German situation. Mr. Strobach was a 
real orator, his pronunciation of English words established 
his nationality, and he spoke with that sweet German accent 
that captivates men. 

Mr. Strobach began after this fashion: "Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen of the Convention: Our opponents say that 
this is a convention of office seekers." At that point the lib- 
erals indulged in prolonged applause. "Gentlemen, this is 
not an office seekers 9 convention. 99 Then the regulars made 
more noise than the liberals had made. "We are not here to 
seek the offices. 9 ' Then the regulars almost broke the record 
for applause. "We have the offices already yet. 99 Then the 
liberals made still greater noise and continued long enough to 
give the regulars time to think and act. Under instructions 
from the powers that were, the Chairman gave the speaker 
leave to print and introduced the next speaker. 

Almost exactly forty-seven years ago that exact event 
occurred in this city. My friend prepared the official tran- 
script of the proceedings, and the published edition does not 
so much as mention the name of Mr. Strobach. 

If it is to be said that the Federal employes are organized 
and have a representative at this national conference, it 
should not be forgotten that forty-seven years ago they were 
organized and that they came in a body to a national political 
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convention in this city. They were the convention, and that 
historic fact, never fully recorded until this minute, had a 
great deal to do with the increased demand for a reform of 
the Federal civil service. I hate to admit it, but Solomon 
was right. The duty to see that this bit of unwritten history 
was not entirely lost to the world constituted a sort of second 
invitation to this meeting. 

"Old Board a Comedy— New One a Farce" 

We received a third invitation. Ordinarily a man is lucky 
to receive one. This third invitation was unofficial and im- 
plied. A few days ago a great newspaper published here in 
Philadelphia was paying its respects to the United States 
Civil Service Commission. Among other entertaining and 
amusing things, the writer said: "The old Commission was a 
comedy and the new Commission bids fair to be a howling 
farce." That, my friends, was an implied invitation to Com- 
missioner Wales and myself to come to this city and beard 
the lion in his den. Like an invitation to the White House, it 
was equivalent to a command, and we are here. Here we 
stand; we can not do otherwise. 

Your great daily newspaper says that the old Commission 
was a comedy. It is possible that some are present tonight 
who did not hear the statement made by Commissioner Wales 
this afternoon. For their benefit I desire to recur to some of 
the facts related by him. These are actual accomplishments 
by the old Commission right here in* the city of Philadelphia. 
On December 4, 1918, the Commandant at the Naval Aircraft 
factory at the United States Navy Yard here in your city 
issued a formal statement of the work accomplished by the 
Aircraft factory, an institution that was recruited by the 
Civil Service Commission. Within a year after war was de- 
clared this organization of 3,642 men had been built up and 
had accomplished more than its allotted task. In the matter 
of what is referred to as the labor turnover, this civil-service- 
recruited organization made a remarkable record. In private 
employment factories were hiring eight to ten men in order 
to procure one permanent worker. The Naval Aircraft fac- 
tory employed fewer than twice as many men as constituted 
its permanent working force. Of the total number of 6,035 
persons employed in the building up of this splendid organi- 
zation, only 139 were discharged for cause. 

Official Report Commends Commission 

Permit me to trespass upon your time long enough to read 
three paragraphs of this official statement. They are as fol- 
lows: 

"When the Navy undertook the work of building its 
aircraft plant and when one after another the structures 
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of steel and concrete and glass began to rise at League 
Island, it became necessary to fit into the huge scheme 
the human material. 

"It was something new. Executives, engineers, tech- 
nical men, clerks and mechanics had to be gathered to- 
gether and nearly all of them taught new duties. And 
the best answer that might be given is the simple an- 
nouncement that today the Naval Aircraft factory is 
ahead of its schedule of production. 

"The Navy could not call upon employes from other 
aircraft factories, because they were already short of 
skilled aid. It had to develop its own organization. Civil 
service rules, at first looked upon as a handicap, had to 
be dealt with and Naval regulations were to be taken 
into consideration, at every step. Today the organization 
is complete, it is efficient." 

In his annual report for 1918, the Secretary of the Navy 
gave high praise to the services rendered by the Civil Service 
Commission. Let me read a single paragraph from his re- 
port. It is as follows: 

"Under the law, all navy yard workmen must be re- 
cruited through the civil service, and the Department 
desires to express its gratification and appreciation of 
the manner in which the Civil Service Commission met 
the emergency and by the creation of almost a new organ- 
ization and the fearless cutting of all needless red tape 
did all that was humanly possible to meet the Navy's de- 
mands in the shortest practical time." 
The records of the Civil Service Commission show that in 
nineteen months the Commission examined more than 950,000 
applicants and furnished to the Government more than 400,- 
000 persons of tested qualifications. 

I have given you the facts, the great things accomplished 
right here in Philadelphia, and known to all men residing 
here, except the editor of one of your great daily papers. I 
have given you the substance of the assertion made by the 
editor. I have given the very words of the Commandant at 
the Navy Yard and the Secretary of the Navy. I confidently 
expect you to accept the assurances given by these two great 
men who know, as against the reckless assertion of an editor 
who apparently knows nothing of the facts and manifestly 
does not care a rap about the truth. 

The Limitation of Powers 

The old Commission accomplished great things in the ex- 
ercise of powers that are exceedingly limited. In the emer- 
gency that had to be met, the Commission probably enlarged 
its somewhat doubtful powers by liberal construction. It 
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almost assumed some powers given, if at all, by implication. 
I was not a member then and am entitled to no credit for 
the record made by the Commission. I am in position now 
to know that the old Commission, vested with inadequate 
powers, rendered to the nation a tremendously fine and effect- 
ive service. Had it been vested with larger powers, I know 
now that it would have rendered a still greater public serv- 
ice. 

Permit me to say just another word about the old Com- 
mission that your great paper says was a comedy. I will 
speak of Commissioner Wales by name, because he played 
an important part in the work that is referred to as a com- 
edy, and is now playing a leading role in the howling farce 
that is about to be enacted. What is the truth about my col- 
league? During the nineteen months of the war he worked 
all day and every day and far into the night. On Sundays he 
went to teach his class with scant preparation and slipped 
away almost before the benediction, that he might go back to 
his office and bring his work down to date. He will not claim 
that he did more than the Commissioners and the hundreds 
of men and women with whom he labored. On the working 
force of the Commission were men and women from the best 
homes in America, rendering the best service of which they 
were capable, giving their time by day and by night and on 
the Sabbath day, and when the great task was finished up 
rises an editor of a great daily paper to remark that -it was 
all a comedy. 

My friends, the Civil Service Commission is not the only 
public service in which virtue must be its own reward, and 
the hundreds of men and women who rendered that splendid 
service are content. 

A Farce — in One Sense 

May I say a word as to the assertion that the new Com- 
mission is to become a howling farce. That is dealing with 
prophecy, and I refuse to enter upon the field of prophecy, 
Besides, I do not know exactly what is meant by the state- 
ment. If the editor means to express the opinion that the 
individual members of the Commission have a sense of the 
ridiculous, his statement is correct. If he means that we 
enjoy real humor when it comes across our council table, in 
that too he is right. We believe that laughter is sometimes 
a saving grace. Sometimes it is the only thing that keeps us 
from becoming super-sensitive and fussy. I confess that we 
get out of our secluded life and labors whatever of pleasure 
we can. 

My friends, the Commission is not a house of mourning. 
If it were we would not care to invite our friends to come to 
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see us. You are always welcome. We shall be glad to see 
you at any time. You will find us doing our duty without 
fear or favor, but not in sackcloth and ashes. I have been 
asked how the Commissioners can be happy when they are 
being reviled and traduced by great editors and prominent 
citizens. One has suggested that he should think that we 
would hunger and thirst after some kindly word of commen- 
dation or praise. My friends, we have meat to eat that they 
know not of. We have inward resources of pleasure that 
they are incapable of understanding. As I recall, it was 
Emerson who said: "There is no pleasure comparable to 
standing on the vantage ground of truth." Therefore, there- 
fore, my friends, the three members of the Civil Service 
Commission are among the happiest of men. 

Educating a School Teacher 

The other day I received a letter from a school teacher ir 
one of the rural districts of one of the counties in the 9th 
Indiana Congressional District, the district I had the honor 
to represent for eight years, the finest district of all the 435 
districts into which the nation is divided. 

He is a Republican and usually votes as he talks. In each 
of my four campaigns it required the votes of more than 
2,000 Republicans to make my election possible. No Repub- 
lican was ever known to admit that he voted for me. There 
was glory enough for all, and I did each of them the honor 
to believe that he was one of the splendid 2,000. 

This Republican school teacher congratulated me upon my 
appointment to the Civil Service Commission and expressed 
the hope that I might render as good service in this new 
office as I did as Representative of the district. He closed 
his very complimentary letter by expressing his regret that 
as a teacher of history he was compelled to inform his pupils 
that the civil service system in America is an empty form. 

Now, my friends, the attitude of my friend toward the 
Commission is a serious matter. The civil service system 
must depend upon the public school and upon that kind of a 
school. The school he teaches is one that has not yet abol- 
ished the alphabet or the multiplication table. They still use 
the spelling book. If the progressive educators shall be per- 
mitted to remain in the saddle much longer in this country, 
the classified civil service of the Federal Government will be 
compelled to rely upon the strict 1 y rural schools to replace 
those who in any way fall out of our ranks. We dare not to 
lose the confidence and good-will of the teachers of the rural 
schools. 

A Congressman's Duty to Undeceive 

My friends, what is the best service that a Representative 
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in the Congress renders to his constituents or the country? 
I will tell you. The most important service, the most delicate, 
difficult, dangerous service he can render, is the work of un- 
deceiving people whom it is his duty to represent. His first 
duty and his ever present duty, his most difficult task, is to 
undo the work of the professional lobbyist back in his district. 
Possibly some of you ladies or gentlemen think that profess 
sional lobbyists operate in Washington. Quite to the con- 
trary, they maintain headquarters in Washington, but they 
operate out among the people of the several districts. In 
that way they make an ex parte presentation of their cause, 
deceive the people and through the people put pressure upon 
the Representative to vote for a proposition they would not 
have the audacity to present directly to him and that could 
not stand discussion in an open forum. 

My friend asked me to continue the work in which I had] 
been engaged for eight years as a Representative. The work 
that was meat and drink to me was that of defying and 
denouncing the professional lobbyist and propagandist. Who 
are the propagandists ? The propagandist is an ubiquitous 
animal. He delights to break into good society. He shines, 
most brightly when he is permitted to wear a stolen livery. 
He is at his worst when he succeeds in posing as an editor, 
a publicist, a magazine writer, a lecturer or an active officer 
in some form of civic righteousness organization, engaged in 
reforming the lives of his neighbors, doing the people's 
thinking for them and keeping the consciences of other men. 
You say that these men constitute an irresistible force. 
Yes, almost; but the situation is not entirely hopeless. How 
shall we treat the case? We will reverse the usual plan of 
campaign. It is usually said that, if you will remove the 
cause, the effect will disappear, and that, if you will remove 
the disease, the symptoms will disappear. Now in this case 
we will ignore the cause and the disease and deal only with 
the effect and the symptoms. The process is a simple one 
and is being worked out now. Let me outline the plan of 
campaign. 

I wrote a letter thanking him, sent him some literature, 
and told him a part of the truth. I left it so that he was 
compelled to write again. His second letter has come. I 
am telling some more of the truth and fixing it so that he 
must write again. I expect my next letter to close the 
case and by that time he will know the whole truth. 

How the Plan Will Work 

One may say that this is a slow process, but it is not so 
slow as it appears to be. I will tell you what will happen. 
The county teachers' institute will meet soon and he will be 
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prepared. He will contrive to betray the superintendent of 
the schools of the county seat into saying something to the 
discredit of the Civil Service Commission. He will enter the 
lists as the champion of the Commission and express amaze- 
ment that the superintendent of the city schools should be 
ignorant of facts within the knowledge of the children of 
the rural schools. The state teachers 9 association will soon 
meet and the city superintendent, educated by the teacher 
from the rural schools, will play the same game on the super- 
intendent of the schools of the state capital or upon the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The campaign 
of education will be on in deadly earnest and will reach the 
remotest corners of the state. Logical or illogical,' my 
friends, this is the mode of warfare that the propagandist 
hates and before which he will turn and flee. 

We will take no action in relation to editors who write 
unkind things about us. They will discover the error of their 
ways. The other day an editorial passed over our desks 
that was typical. The same editor had recently published 
an article reflecting severely upon the Commission and its 
work. In this second editorial he confessed that one impor- 
tant fact had slipped his memory, when he wrote the first 
article. Since then he had learned two vital facts he had not 
known before. In the light of these three facts, his former 
editorial was unjust and he desired to do all in his power to 
right the wrong. In the course of time all real editors will 
learn the truth and will be saying good words of the Com- 
mission. 

My school teacher friend was the victim of the profes- 
sional lobbyist and propagandist, whose dangerous power can 
hardly be overestimated. I beg you to remember that over 
against the power of propaganda, which is always sinister, 
is the still greater power that makes for righteousness, the 
power which Commissioner Wales referred to this afternoon 
as a "campaign of education. 1 ' 

My colleague presented to you this afternoon the views 
of the three Commissioners and did it in a dignified and 
scholarly way. He outlined the work of the two organiza- 
tions that have invited us to be their guests. What he said 
is the first and last and only expression of our attitude 
towards these organizations. He made it perfectly plain that 
there is but one hope of success. It is that the National 
Civil Service Reform League, the Pennsylvania Civil Service 
Reform Association and other like bodies will carry on a 
campaign of education that will bring the truth home to the 
people, that from the people it may come back to Washing- 
ton and be enacted into law. 
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Concerning the Ward Heeler 

I desire to say a word about a man who does not reside 
in the 9th district of Indiana, — the ward heeler. I under- 
stand that there is such a man somewhere and that he is 
an enemy of the merit system. 

One thing must be said to his credit. He rarely tells an 
untruth on his own responsibility. He tells it in quotation 
marks. He uses the words of men higher up, preferably of 
an editor, a publicist, a lecturer, or other propagandist. He 
usually quotes the language of some prominent man, some 
self -certified political saint who is reputed to live on a plane 
high above the rest of us and far above the littlenesses and 
meannesses of our common humanity. If you were to take 
from the ward heeler his quotations from prominent men, 
you would take from him his only weapon of warfare. 
Without them, he would not have the courage to assail the 
merit system. 

Some good friends of our cause live in constant fear of 
the politicians. Who are the politicians? Our timid friends 
have in mind Representatives and Senators in the Congress. 
There is no Senator or Representative who knows enough to 
carry his certficate of election down to Washington and file it 
with the Secretary or the Clerk, and who does not know that 
patronage is a liability and not an asset. Who established 
the merit system? The Congress. Who maintains it? The 
Congress. Who votes the money? The Congress. The Con- 
gress has given the Commission but a fraction of the power 
it ought to have, but the power the Commission has was 
given by the Congress. Men who denounce the Civil Service 
Commission pose as the friends of the merit system, but they 
are its most powerful enemies. They encourage the spoils- 
man by furnishing him the means by which he may discredit 
the labors of men who are doing the best that can be done 
with the limited powers conferred. They discourage the 
friends of the cause by persuading them that powers vested 
in the officers of the Commission are either unused or mis- 
used. They make it difficult and even dangerous for members 
of the Congress to deal liberally with the system. 

This is my last chance, and will be my last offence here or 
elsewhere, to speak as a worldly minded man. I never was 
a politician. I never understood the rudiments of the game, 
much less its finer points. I had, however, some interesing 
experiences to which I desire to refer. 

I was first elected in 1908. I had read the usual propa- 
ganda against the Civil Service Commission and was an easy 
mark. I knew that it was a delusion and a snare. I had 
just been elected and realized my own importance. A new 
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man always does. I was the chosen representative of 250,000 
people and decided that I was the kind of a man that would 
stand for no foolishness. I foresaw the certain doom of the 
false institution. 

One day I received my first letter attacking the Commis- 
sion. Mr. Taft was President. He was a Republican and I 
was a Democrat. That left me free to do my worst. My 
first speech was to be a fierce attack on the Commission. 
I had the outline of this famous speech m my mind and, 
besides being generally eloquent, the speech contained sev- 
eral real hits. In answering the letter I had received, I 
desired to say that I had gone down to see the members of 
the Commission and said it to their face. 

I entered the office of the Commission enjoying in advance 
the reputation I was about to win. The Commissioners 
turned me over to the Chief Examiner, who is now my col- 
league, Commissioner Wales. He asked me to be seated. 
It did not take me long to tell him that his institution was 
a delusion, and a snare, that I was the chosen representative 
of 250,000 people and that a lot of things were about to come 
to pass in the city of Washington. I intimated to him that 
I was about to make in Congress the kind of a speech that 
would be included in the compilations of choice oratorical 
selections for use by literary societies. Mr. Wales merely 
smiled. The more eloquent I grew, the more he smiled. 

He quietly opened a book and laid it before me. When I 
stopped to fetch breath, he reached out his finger and pointed 
to a place on the open page. I discovered that he was 
pointing me to the second paragraph of the second section of 
the second article of the Constitution of the United States. 
While I gave him a second installment of oratory, he pointed 
me to another page of an open book. It turned out to be an 
opinion of the Attorney General construing the second para- 
graph of the second section of the second article of the Con- 
stitution. As I read, I began to understand. The more I 
understood the less eloquent I was. When I should have been 
reaching my climax, I discovered that I was using the soft 
pedal. I next discovered that I was "singing low." 

I am not musical. I do not sing, but I can "sing low." 
That is not a musical performance at all. It may be a 
science. I think it is. It may be an art. I think it is also 
that. In its last analysis, however, it is a state of mind. If 
any gentleman has never acquired the art and desires to 
learn it all in one lesson, I suggest that he come to the 
office of the Commission, that he seek an interview with my 
colleague and begin to denounce the work of the Commission. 
I guarantee that he will acquire considerable proficiency in 
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the art of "singing low" before he gets off the premises. 
Commissioner Wales is a born instructor, tuition is free, and 
new pupils are accepted every day in the year. 

I went back to my office a sadder and wiser man. I 
wrote my first letter, but never made that speech. After 
that I wrote thousands of letters into the 9th district, all in 
the same words as my first letter. It was not long until 
that letter passed current in the 9th District as the whole 
law of the case. During the four years that I, as a Democrat, 
served under a Republican President, I wrote and told the 
people that the President of the United States was a big, 
brave man and was dealing honestly with the civil service 
laws. During the four years that I served under President 
Wilson, I told the same as to him. You will see that I came 
to Washington the innocent victim of the propagandists and 
that the man who is now my colleague saved me from what 
might have been sudden death. 

The Advantages of "Static Warfare" 

I had other thrilling experiences. The members of your 
League will all recall that, as soon as we Democrats came 
into power, certain members were eternally introducing pro- 
posed amendments to pending bills that were intended to 
insure a public office to every deserving Democrat. I recall 
one particularly dangerous amendment that was offered, t 
will call it the Jones amendment, because that was not its 
name. It was guaranteed to leave no Democratic worker off 
the Federal payroll. The professional politicians said that 
no Democrat who voted against the Jones amendment could 
hope to succeed himself. They organized a reign of terror 
and enforced a policy of political frightfulness. 

I first decided to vote against the Jones amendment and 
then sought a means of vindicating my- vote. I decided to 
seek refuge in the law and gospel. I have told you how 
Chief Examiner Wales had educated me on the law. Only 
the gospel was lacking. 

Fortunately I was not a stranger to the gospel. From 
the time I came to Washington until his death, I was in the 
Sunday School class of Justice John M. Harlan of the United 
States Supreme Court. That privilege was in itself a liberal 
education. Justice Harlan was a born gentleman, a brave 
soldier, a great lawyer, a great judge and a great Sunday 
School teacher. He did not know the meaning of- the word 
fear. He taught the kind of religion that makes men cour- 
ageous. Under his instruction I found great comfort in 
certain scripture texts that I desire to repeat to you. 

I was always overweight to such degree that running or 
dodging was a weariness of the flesh to me. I became an 
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advocate of what might for the want of a better term be 
called "static warfare/' which meant that the adversary had 
to furnish the energy and activity. I knew that my philos- 
ophy must be sound in morals, but I did not know that it 
was scriptural. One day I read the words of Moses to the 
children of Israel, when he said: "Fear ye not, stand still 
and see the salvation of the Lord." That was a distinct 
vindication of static warfare. 

Later I found that Solomon also believed in putting the 
burden on the adversary. He said "The wicked flee when no 
man pursueth." Saint James was also of our military school. 
He said, "Resist the devil and he will flee from you." 

With the law and the gospel clearly on my side I felt 
secure. I was going home soon to make my last campaign 
and I needed consolation. The political wise men told me 
that I would be defeated by a million. I assured them that 
I had the law and the gospel on my side, but they asserted 
that it was not question of law or of gospel, but of human 
nature, and that the human nature of the situation was 
against me. 

I knew a man who is an expert on human nature and I 
pulled down a volume of Shakespeare. It opened as if by 
special providence to these words of King Henry: 

"What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted? 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just." 

Then I started for home to meet my constituents. I was 
thrice armed. I had Wales on the law, Harlan on the gospel 
and Shakespeare on human nature. 

I confess that I went in a defiant mood. I was in the 
same frame of mind as the mouse in the old story that is 
soon to become obsolete. It is said that the rising genera- 
tion will never know that alcohol is a great stimulator of 
bravery. At any rate, I was much in the frame of mind of 
the mouse that sat straight up in the middle of the floor 
of the wine cellar and demanded to be informed as to the 
whereabouts of the cat. 

Meeting His Constituents. 

When I reached the first county seat, a delegation of party 
workers met me to say that they would go fishing on election 
day, because I had voted against the Jones amendment. We 
agreed to arbitrate the case before the Democratic county 
chairman, who was a splendid lawyer and clean as a hound's 
tooth. I gave him a copy of the proposed Jones amendment, 
pointed him to paragraph two of section two of article two 
of the Constitution and left him and them to argue the case 
alone. They soon came out to assure me that they were 
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still my friends and that the case had been misrepresented 
by my enemies. 

The wise men had said I could never square myself with 
the boys in the rural communities. When I went to the first 
out township, sure enough here was a delegation of workers 
ready to assure me of sure political death. Happily the 
township had a Justice of the Peace who had served his 
community for more than forty years. He had acquired his 
rough and ready education only in the school of hard experi- 
ence and the shades of brush college. His English was more 
expressive than elegant, but his mental processes were per- 
fect. He had a legal mind and had come to know much law. 

The boys suggested that we leave our differences to the 
Squire, whom I will call Squire Brown, because that was 
not his name. I presented the* case to him, as I had to the 
lawyer in the county seat. He took it all in at a glance. 
He refused to stultfy himself by giving an opinion as to the 
legal effect of a statute that would have been clearly void 
and would have had no effect. We prevailed on him to 
give his opinion, not as a court, but as an arbitrator. I 
suggested that he might give us an opinion as to the practical 
legal effect of the amendment as distinguished from its tech- 
nical legal effect. At last and under pressure, he delivered 
his opinion much in this fashion: 

"Speaking only in my arbitrarial capacity but adopting 
judgmatical language, the court finds that if this here lit- 
erary production had been hitched onto a real law and writ 
onto the statute books, its only legal effect would have been to 
advertise to the world that there was a set of men in Wash- 
ington drawing princely salaries for making national laws 
that did not know enough law to qualify them for Justice of 
the Peace in the 9th District of Indiana." 

One of the boys said "Squire, that is not what we want 
to know. We want to know what we boys would have gotten 
if the Jones amendment had passed." 

"What would you 'a got? Ill tell you what you'd 'a 
got. You'd 'a got fooled; and that's what you'll get now 
if you don't quit listening to what Republican politicians say 
about Democratic statesmen. 

"Now, boys, listen to the judgment of the court. It is 
by the court considered, ordered, adjudged and decreed now 
here that you boys quit your foolishness, that you get busy 
and give to the regular Democratic nominee a vote of con- 
fidence. Court stands adjourned." 

The election passed off quietly and satisfactorily and it 
is not likely that my vote against the Jones amendment cost 
me 8 votes in the 8 counties of the 9th District. 

You will note that I took no part in the controversy. I 
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simply stood still. Republican politicians have long asserted 
that we Democrats are better adapted to standing still than 
to any other form of human endeavor. I call on you to wit- 
ness, however, that I stood still in a scriptural sense and 
under the sanction of perfectly respectable scriptural authori- 
ties. System Is Not Perfect. 

My colleague, Commissioner Wales, made this afternoon 
the only address that is really needed. He concedes that the 
system is not perfect and that changes come slowly; but 
the men that have studied the system most will all say that 
when changes have come, they have been substantial and in 
the right direction. 

Under our system of government, the President of the 
United States is the ultimate guardian and administrator of 
the system. I served as a Representative under two Presi- 
dents, one Republican and one Democrat. I had the pleasure 
of saying and writing under the administration of each of 
them, that the President of the United States had an intel- 
ligent grasp of the principles involved, that he had a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward it, a sincere purpose to promote the 
cause, and that he had the courage to defend it against all 
comers. 

I read a magazine article the other day which purported 
to state the provisions of the executive order made by Presi- 
dent Wilson for civil service examinations of applicants for 
presidential post-offices; and to explain the manner in which 
the order is being administered. Giving to the editor the 
benefit of the presumption of good faith, he demonstrated 
profound and unfathomable ignorance of every fact involved. 
The editor apparently believes that he sees in the order a 
scheme of party politics. Every man who has taken the 
slightest interest in current events knows that the question 
does not involve partisan politics. Postmaster General Bur- 
leson has four times officially recommended to the Congress 
that all post-offices be placed fully within the classified civil 
service, as his Republican predecessor had done many times. 
President Wilson indorsed the recommendations of his Post- 
master General, as President Taft had done with the recom- 
mendations of his Postmaster General. For reasons doubt- 
less sufficient to the Congress, the Congress has thus far 
taken no action on the recommendations. 

Facts on the Postmaster Examinations 

By his executive order, the President has done all that 
it is within his power under the present law to do, to apply 
to the selection of the candidates whom he will nominate 
to the Senate the principles that maintain in the classified 
civil service, leaving to the Senate to approve or disapprove 
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the result attained. Almost a thousand cases have been 
submitted to examination and report. The critics of th4 
system have yet to find a single instance on which to base 
their objections to the system or to the manner of its ad- 
ministration. 

I would like to look into the eyes of the man who knows, 
or thinks he knows, one fact tending to show that the new 
system is hot being carried out in good faith. That man 
will have a debate on his hands. We will hire a hall and the 
Commission will pay half the hall rent. The propagandist 
may take all the gate receipts. The Commission buys the 
truth and sells it not. We will guarantee that his audience 
will get that night what it never has gotten from him — the 
unvarnished truth about the Presidential post-offices. 

What of the Congress? It does the best the propagan- 
dists will permit. They are daily persuading the people that 
the Civil Service Commission is on the average a comedy; 
at its worst a farce; and at its best an empty form. Every 
time the Congress votes a dollar to support the system, it is 
compelled to defy their power and brave their wrath. 

Men do complain of the Civil Service Commission. Of 
what do they complain? Because we do not exercise the 
powers we do not possess. No man will care to assert in an 
open forum that the Commission does not exercise every 
ounce of power it has. Only the ignorant or reckless will 
care to assert that we do not exercise it well. What is our 
crime? Lack of power. What is the remedy? A grant of 
adequate power. How may we hope to induce the Congress 
to invest the Commission with greater power while the 
people are led to believe that the Commission as now consti- 
tuted is not fit to be entrusted with power? 

The House of Representatives is intended to represent the 
people, and it does. The average character of the members 
of the House is never below the average character of the 
whole people. It is unreasonable to demand of the Congress 
that it enact reforms for which the people are not ready. 
When I recall that I myself was a dupe of the propagandists 
only eleven years ago and that their pernicious activities 
never cease, I no longer wonder that the Congress hesitates 
to give to the Commission three thousand dollars to retain 
the services of a six thousand dollar man. 

Tactics for Campaign of Education 

My friends, what of the future? My colleague's discus- 
sion of that question was scholarly and complete. I desire 
to propose but one plank for our platform — let us tell the 
truth, let us preach the gospel. Let us be instant in season, 
out of season. Let us labor with patience and long suffering. 
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Let us do it now, because the time may come when men 
will not endure sound doctrine. 

I fancy that some propagandist will come crawling out of 
the brush to demand: "Do you deny to us the right to make 
a movement for social uplift a means of private gain or 
personal glory?" Of, course, we deny them nothing. We 
have no right to do that. We only beg permission to remind 
them that more than nineteen hundred years ago the Master 
denied that right to all honest men. 

Another may come forward to demand: "Do you deny 
the right of truly good and great men to spend the greater 
part of their time, thought, energy, money and power con- 
demning bad men unheard and executing their own judg- 
ments of condemnation?" Again we answer that we have 
no power to deny to truly good men anything, but I recall 
that since the morning stars sang together, the God of our 
Fathers, the God of men and nations, has expressly reserved 
to himself alone the exercise of that delicate, difficult and 
dangerous function of divine sovereignty. "Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay, saith the Lord." 

Another may ask, "Do you call us to a mere labor of 
love?" Yes. "Do you call us to an enterprise of service and 
sacrifice?" Yes. "What reward do you promise to us?" 
In this crusade, we can promise you only rough habit, coarse 
diet, severe duty, and a conscience void of offense toward 
God and man — the rich reward of prophets and patriots in 
every age, in every land. 

Another will say: "We are practical men. Will the re- 
sults justify the sacrifice? 'By their fruits ye shall know 
them. 9 What is to be the fruitage of our labors?" 

We may know the answer to that question now, without 
venturing into the field of prophecy. We need only to know 
something of the cause we advocate, something of human 
nature and something of the tendency of the times. 

With all the earnestness of a deep and abiding convic- 
tion, I now declare in truth and soberness that, if you and 
I shall be true to the responsibility that rests upon us and 
the opportunity that is ours, in a short time, not in some far 
off age that may never come, but in a short time, in this 
generation, all thoughtful students of the question will be 
compelled to admit that the American merit system, not 
some system said to have been developed in England, or 
made in Germany, but our very own American system, is 
the sanest, most equitable and most efficient on earth. 

It is in the hope of this happy consummation that the 
three members of the United States Civil Service Commission 
summon you all to comradeship and co-operation. 
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Mr. Dana then delivered his annual address as Presi- 
dent of the League, as follows : 

Fitting Talent to Task and Making the Service Fit 

Now is the opportunity of the League; now is its 
obligation. Never before has there been such a demand 
for scientific employment and management in service 
both public and private. This year it has been shown 
that the people favor our reform. In Colorado and 
Baltimore, against the opposition of both party ma- 
chines, the voters carried the merit system by almost 
2 to 1 in the former case and almost 3 to 1 in the latter. 

Government civil employment has grown vastly in 
recent years and it has grown not only in bulk but 
it has been entrusted with many new undertakings. 
With this growth in size and variety of enterprises is 
the demand that not only shall the overburdened tax- 
payer be saved from waste and extravagance but that 
in all the undertakings which so closely touch our busi- 
ness, our property, and our lives we shall be saved 
from the mistakes and failures of incompetent officials. 

Waste and extravagance there have been and mis- 
takes of officials not trained in their tasks have injured, 
for example, the credit of public utility corporations so 
that neither the investor is protected nor the public 
served. Such waste and injury have caused unrest and 
a distrust of government supervision and management. 

War Showed Need of Experts 

The Great War has had its lessons. It has shown 
the need of trained and expert men and the value of 
capable specialists. 

For the army and- navy it was not enough that only 
able-bodied and sound-minded men should be enlisted, 
but after enlistment they had to be kept well and strong 
and to be drilled and disciplined. 

So for the civil service. The enlarged program of 
the League plans not only for guarding the entrance 
and securing good subordinates but also after entrance 
to make and keep the service fit. 
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In the army and navy, as never before in the United 
States at war, has it been recognized that it is not 
enough to have able privates, but that the officers 
should be carefully selected and thoroughly trained. 
So in the civil service. It is the present policy of the 
League to extend the merit system to all higher officials 
not charged with the responsibility of settling public 
policies. We must have able management and brains 
to direct and control as well as good subordinates. 

These policies of the League, namely, the securing of 
efficiency after appointment and good management 
through capable superiors, are extensions of the original 
purpose of abolishing the spoils system. Close contact 
with and long observation of the public service have 
shown the absolute need of such innovations. 

This League is the only organization disinterestedly 
concerned with the civil service. By common consent 
it is the watchman on the walls and if it sees an enemy, 
though a new one, and blows not the trumpet and the 
people be not warned, then will their blood be required 
of its hands. We must take up new arms to attack new 
foes, if we are to be faithful to our trust. As James 
Russell Lowell says in his "Present Crisis" : 

"New occasions teach new duties: Time makes 
ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would 
keep abreast of Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we our- 
selves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through 
the desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future's portal with the Past's 
blood-rusted key." 

The National Civil Service Reform League has now 
attained the age of thirty-eight. At this stage of its 
manhood it is well to review its purposes and policies, 
old and new. 

First Purpose Was to Destroy Spoils System 

The fitting of the talent to the task was originated as 
the way of ridding us of the spoils system. It was con- 
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ducted by competitive, written examinations of an in- 
tellectual character, varied, according to the tasks, all 
the way from the task of a doorkeeper to that of the 
calculator of the nautical almanac. Though mainly 
intellectual, "experience sheets" often counted in the 
marking and practical tests were added to the written 
examinations for many positions, such as bench tests 
for skilled mechanics, physical competition for police 
and firemen and dictation at varying rates for stenog- 
raphers and typists. 

Competition of such a character was evidently lim- 
ited to filling routine or subordinate positions. It could 
not test executive or organizing ability for important 
directing positions, nor would high-grade professional 
and scientific men submit to such a competition. 

The original object of fitting talent to task was to 
abolish patronage, to free us from the autocratic power 
of the political machine, and to purify politics. Yet in- 
creased efficiency was not wholly lost sight of in the 
propaganda of George William Curtis, Dorman B. Eaton, 
and Carl Schurz. But increased efficiency was rather 
a by-product than a leading motive. Increase in effi- 
ciency was predicted for the system and that predic- 
tion was fulfilled. For example, official reports showed 
that in the first thirteen years under the civil service 
law, in the departments at Washington three per cent, 
less persons did considerably more work than before; 
while in those same years in bureaus excepted from the 
merit system the number employed increased more than 
one third and the cost was almost doubled, without any 
corresponding increase of output. 

Merit System Saves $30,000,000 a Year 

An Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, the Hon. 
Charles S. Hamlin, compared the efficiency of the 
bureaus within the civil service rules with those out- 
side, and using also an official report of William Wind- 
ham, who was Secretary of the Treasury both before 
and after the civil service law, calculated that $10,- 
000,000 a year was saved as a result of the merit 
system. Since then the federal employees under the 
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civil service law have increased three-fold in number. 
On this basis it may fairly be said that about thirty 
millions of dollars a year are now saved through the 
increased efficiency of the merit system, in the Federal 
civil service alone. 

The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, that eminent statistician 
who completed the United States census of 1890, cal- 
culated that its exemption from the civil service law 
had cost the Government $3,000,000. This was no rough 
guess, but was based on a careful and detailed stand- 
ardization and scientific measurements of worfc under 
and outside the merit system. 

In the railway mail service, where accurate statistics 
are kept, it was proved that more work was done per 
capita and with five times the accuracy after some 
few years of the application of the merit system, and 
the director under whom this application took place 
officially stated that he could not have achieved this 
great improvement excepting through the freedom from 
political appointments which the merit system enabled 
him to maintain. The amount of money saved waa 
almost incredible. 

The Wisconsin game warden's department showed a 
deficit of $7,000 the last year under spoils. Under 
"merit" it produced a net profit of over $125,000 from 
licenses and fines. 

Does the Merit System Destroy Discipline? 

Constant complaint is nowadays heard that the se- 
curity of tenure of the civil service laws begets dull- 
ness, sloth, routine and bureaucratic habits. 

But what about the spoils system? The security of 
tenure, as long as the party that made the appointments 
was in power, was even greater than it is or ever has 
been under the civil service system, and a party often 
remained in power in a city, state, or nation for dec- 
ades at a time. During these long reigns it was 
impossible to get rid of henchmen of party magnates.. 
Let us take a few examples: The late Silas D. Burt, 
head of a large branch of the United States custom 
house in New York when under the patronage system,. 
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discharged one such henchman for repeated intoxica- 
tion. He refused, at the risk of losing his own office, 
to reinstate him, but the senator of that great state 
induced the Secretary of the Treasury to reappoint over 
Colonel Burt's head this worthless man. What became 
of the discipline of the office I leave you to imagine. 

In a Washington bureau the head of it complained 
that he was forced to keep a number of drunkards on 
his payrolls to satisfy the congressmen on whose favor 
the appropriations for his department depended and 
that he set apart a room in which those men slept off 
their intoxication, but try as he would, he could not 
get rid of them. 

In the historical instance of the 525 supernumeraries 
in the Bureau of Printing and Engraving in Washing- 
ton, for whom, in order to keep them out of the way 
of the regular workers, bunks were provided, in which 
they spent the larger part of their time in sleep, Mr. 
Graves, the head of that bureau, struggled in vain to 
get rid of these useless persons through his nominal 
power of discharge. In the end Mr. Graves managed 
to call public attention to the abuse, secured a sena- 
torial investigation, and finally that bureau was put 

under the merit system, and the abuse ceased. 

• 

No, whatever may be said by the careless critic, it 
is easier to remove the incompetent, the intemperate, 
and the insubordinate under the civil service law than 
under the spoils system. 

Let me give you one more instance — that of a cer- 
tain municipal sealer of weights and measures. The 
excuse that the sealer gave for his almost total lack 
of prosecutions and small number of investigations was 
that his deputies secured their positions by political 
methods and held them upon a political tenure. Though 
he nominally had the power, he was not permitted either 
to choose or discharge them and so could not enforce 
discipline. This was done not in the dark ages of 
American history nor in the land of the James Brothers 
outlaws but in the year 1907 of this 20th century in the 
City of Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Civil Service Machinery as Yet Imperfect 

It may well be asked: — if the merit system is such 
an improvement over the spoils system why has it 
failed of adoption in more than three quarters of the 
states of the Union? The answer seems to be: — while 
far superior to the spoils system, yet in comparison 
to the best privately managed business, as we must 
frankly admit, government civil service even under 
the merit system is relatively inefficient. 

To have our civil service motor adopted, it is not 
enough that it be superior to some antiquated one- 
cylinder machines still largely used in the backward 
communities. It must be up to the best models that 
can be had. 

Now, the League in its advance program advocates 
modern principles of scientific private business man- 
agement, and we believe they may be successfully 
adopted for the government business not only because 
we think so a priori but because in actual experiment, 
on a sufficient scale and long enough time, we have 
proved that they can be. 

Merit System Must Include Higher Ofpces 

The most noteworthy addition to the original pro- 
gram of the League is that of applying the merit 
system to higher directing officials and injecting into 
the whole of the public service scientific business man- 
agers and efficiency experts under the control of civil 
service commissions. 

As to the first of these it may be objected, as we 
have already admitted, that written, intellectual com- 
petition is not suited for determining the needed execu- 
tive and organizing ability for high administrative po- 
sitions and that leading professional men will not 
submit to such an examination. That difficulty is over- 
come by substituting for the written competition of 
candidates, assembled together at stated times and 
places, a competition of careers. At the risk of being 
charged with repetition, let me explain this too little 
understood form of competition. It is conducted by 
means of technically developed questionnaires ad- 
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dressed to the candidates as to their past education, 
training and achievements in life. These are filled out 
at their homes or offices, sworn to, and sent back to the 
civil service commission. Sometimes an essay is re- 
quired to go with this on the subject of the best man- 
agement of the office to be filled. The replies to these 
questionnaires are then checked up through independent 
inquiry by the civil service commission and information 
obtained as to the character, ability, and reputation 
from those who know or have employed these candi- 
dates. 

All this information is then submitted to a small 
examining board selected by the civil service commis- 
sion from among eminent persons of the appropriate 
profession or calling. This board grades the candi- 
dates and from among the highest three the selection 
is made. 

Fill $10,000 Positions by Competition 

This competition of careers was invented by the 
United States Civil Service Commission some eighteen 
years ago for the selection of the supervising architect 
for all the Federal buildings. Since then it has been 
applied to between one and two thousand different posi- 
tions in state, nation, and municipal service. The civil 
service commissions using this method over many years 
unanimously declare that the results are more satis- 
factory than with the intellectual competitions for lower 
grade places; that contrary to the public belief or 
"fallacy," as the Federal commission has called it, 
men of high standing in their callings are ready to 
compete and the commissions have no difficulty in get- 
ting eminent professional men to serve on the special 
rating boards. 

I have in my hand a partial list of such competitions. 
It fills many pages and covers nearly a thousand ap- 
pointments so made and the salaries range from $3,000 
to $10,000 a year. In this way have been appointed 
such persons as the chief physicians of the two largest 
public hospitals in the United States, head engineer for 
the construction of the Philadelphia subway, the engi- 
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neer in chief for creating the great water supply system 
for Los Angeles, California, superintendents of streets, 
civil and sanitary engineers, chief librarians of large 
city and state libraries, playground superintendents, 
municipal bacteriologist, and the like. The scientific 
bureaus of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, which it is acknowledged have done the best work 
of this kind in the world, were all organized and carried 
on by chiefs selected in this way. 

While many of these experts have been heads of 
bureaus, they are not usually heads of the departments 
but are experts, just under them. This is a distinct 
disadvantage for, while they are themselves skilled and 
competent, their superior, who is a political officer, is 
able to divert the contracts to where they will do the 
most good to the party, and prevent many economies 
and improvements. 

Therefore it is part of our plan to extend the sys- 
tem still higher. This has already been done in Los 
Angeles and from there we receive reports that not 
only are the departments free from partisan influence 
but there is more harmony and continuity of policy, 
and that the contracts are taken out of politics. 

Assistant Secretaryships Should be Competitive 

In the National Government the cabinet officers are 
policy-determining and should not be included under 
this system, but, as President Taft and his efficiency 
bureau have recommended and as Postmaster-General 
Burleson urges for his department, the assistant sec- 
retaries or assistant postmasters-general should be se- 
lected by this competition of careers, leaving also a 
chance for those in the service to compete and secure 
by promotion higher positions, if they are fitted for 
them. Thus will there be, as there is in England, for 
example, a body of trained and educated men familiar 
with the history of the government departments, able 
to give advice and assistance to cabinet officers. 

Standardized Pay — Efficiency Ratings 

To come now to the second of our new policies, that 
of securing efficiency in the public service after ap- 
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pointment. That is to be carried out by using scien- 
tific business organizers and efficiency engineers who 
will standardize work and pay, secure uniformity of 
titles for the same kinds of work, get rid of or brace 
up the careless and incompetent, abolish super- 
numeraries, teach foremen and bureau-chiefs how to 
co-operate sympathetically with subordinates, adopt 
better organization, and use up-to-date appliances; in- 
deed, to carry out the plans now so much in use in 
large private business. 

The pay of most government employees, especially 
those above the lower grades, is not as high as that 
in business houses for the same employment. At the 
same time there are instances of overpayment. It is 
not for our League to adjust these inequalities but it 
is a part of our program that these business experts 
shall recommend salaries of a fair market value and 
equal for equal service, consider and adjust minor griev- 
ances, hear employes or their representatives as to pay 
and hours, and make scientific findings. Without proper 
pay how can the Government secure proper service? 
How many strikes, such as of the London police, the 
French government railway men, and the New England 
telephone operators, would be averted? 

Logically, these business experts for the government 
service ought to be under the control of the civil 
service commission. Logically, I say, because as the 
commissions have charge of securing efficiency at the 
entrance, they should also secure it throughout. In this 
way they can see how their tests for admission work 
out in practice. They can find the needs of the depart- 
ments and what the titles mean, and the efficiency engi- 
neers can bring complaint of inefficiency where it can 
be examined into by the commissions. Added to the 
rest is the citizen complaint feature by which any one 
can call to the attention of a commission any neglect, 
incompetence, or waste of time that may come to his 
or her knowledge. 

Chicago System Saves Millions 

This system has been tried and proved successful. 
Our Chicago friends saw the reigning inefficiency in 
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their city and county service, faced the problem, and 
some nine years ago instituted the system I have just 
described. In this way they saved several millions of 
dollars a year. 

Let me give a few illustrations. In an institutional 
laundry it was suggested three more employees were 
needed. An efficiency engineer and a laundry expert 
were sent by the commission to investigate. They 
changed the routing of the business, repaired one ma- 
chine, put in another at the cost of the annual salary 
of one person, and in the end got on with two persons 
less instead of requiring three more. 

In the great Cook County hospital was established 
a record of the work of nurses and internes which 
showed at a glance any waste of time and secured 
proper attention for the patients. 

By efficiency investigations law's were enforced. For 
example, the inspector of grain for the State of Illinois 
had passed some second-class wheat as A-l. He was 
brought before the commission on a hearing, charged 
with incompetence. There was suspicion of bribery 
but to prove that in court would have taken an endless 
trial, with the probability of failure to convict. But 
in a few hours with samples of A-l grain to compare 
with the poorer quality passed by the inspector as A-l 
and the testimony of one or two experts, the official 
was immediately put in a dilemma. He had either to 
plead inability to distinguish the grades of wheat or 
to admit that he had knowingly and intentionally com- 
mitted a fraud. Between the two he chose to % be con- 
sidered incompetent and was immediately discharged 
on that ground. A new inspector was appointed on 
competition of careers and no more trouble has been 
experienced by the Illinois Board of Trade in regard 
to the grading of wheat. 

Why Veteran Preference is Wrong 

Before finishing let me touch on one other issue, 
and that is the various veteran preference laws re- 
cently passed or under consideration. They do not 
seem to me to convey a compliment to our army re- 
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turning from Europe, for such preferences clearly imply 
that our young veterans need to have their competitors 
severaly handicapped. I believe most of them do not 
need this artificial advantage. The few who do need 
it, need it because of inferior ability or training, and 
to put the inferiors in, means an injury to the Govern- 
ment which our boys fought to preserve. 

The returning soldiers and sailors know, too, how the 
efficiency of the civil service was necessary for their 
support when fighting. Through it the supply of arms, 
ammunition, transportation, food and medical supplies 
was obtained. When the departments were efficient 
these came through quickly and were good; when not 
efficient, there was delay and just dissatisfaction. 

Many legislators say that any one passing with lowest 
mark is "qualified" and therefore there is no harm in 
putting him ahead of others who have passed higher. 
Would such a legislator, if in charge of an office, like 
to have a strenographer who could do but 80 words 
a minute and made about 30% of mistakes put upon him 
with no mistake at all? The former would "pass" be- 
instead of another who could do 140 words a minute 
cause he can do stenography, though of a low order. 

Is it right to risk the health of a community to a san- 
itary inspector 30% of whose answers are wrong regard- 
ing the laws and principles of sanitation when another 
could be had who understood them both thoroughly? 

Not a Patriotic Means of Rewarding Patriotism 

Altogether, artificial preferences are not a patriotic 
means of rewarding patriotism. Let us take away every 
special disadvantage arising from absence, such as loss 
of places on an eligible list once secured, but our heroes 
who refuse charity would, I believe, prefer to stand 
on their own merits in getting into the civil service 
as they did in getting into the military. Let us honor 
them with true honor and help them where they need 
help with ennobling and uplifting service. 

The program of the League for the benefit of the 
Government is a large one. It is not merely a negative 
one, such as obstruction of the spoils system, but a 
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positive one — a patriotic endeavor promising benefit to 
all, the served and the serving alike. 

Arouse Business in Favor of Businesslike Methods 

We want to arouse the business men of the country 
and their organizations to work with us. To increase 
our activities, just before we entered the w^t the 
League raised contributions in money a fourfold amount 
and enlarged its force so to obtain publicity, field work, 
and a well organized office. 

During the first year of the war our efforts were 
diverted, at the request of the Government, to help 
in recruiting experts for its civilian employment. After 
that part cf our work was done some nine months ago, 
we began again with our efforts to extend the system 
both onwards and upwards and met great success. 
Again we appeal to our fellow countrymen, young and 
old, rich and poor, to join in one great effort both to 
purify politics and to prove that our Republic can be 
as capable and strong in its government as it is in its 
private business. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THE 

NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE. 

December 2, 1915. 

PURSUANT to a call duly issued, the Thirty-fifth An- 
nual Meeting of the National Civil Service Reform 
League was held in Philadelphia, Pa., December 2, 1915. 
The following delegates from Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciations and Auxiliaries were in attendance during the 
several sessions : 

Buffalo : Ansley Wilcox, Henry W. Sprague. 

Chicago and Illinois: Samuel Dauchy, William 
B. Hale. 

Connecticut: Henry W. Farnam, Charles G. Mor- 
ris. 

Indiana: William Dudley Foulke. 

Maryland : Charles J. Bonaparte, James R. Phillips, 
Summerfield Baldwin. 

Maryland Auxiliary: Mrs. G. Huntington Wil- 
liams, Mrs. T. Harrison Garrett, Mrs. H. N. Matthews, 
Mrs. Edward C. Robinson, Mrs. Albert Sioussat. 

Massachusetts: Richard Henry Dana, Charles W. 
Eliot, Howard R. Guild, William V. Kellen, Samuel Y. 
Nash. 

Massachusetts Auxiliary : Miss Marian C. Nichols, 

New York : George R. Bishop, A. S. Frissell, Henry 
W. Hardon, George T. Keyes, Harry W. Marsh, Samuel 
H. Ordway, Nelson S. Spencer, Ellery C. Stowell, Everett 
P. Wheeler. 

New York Auxiliary: Mrs. St. Clair McKelway, 
Mrs. Everett P. Wheeler. 

Cincinnati: Charles B. Wilby. 

New Jersey: J. Frank Cornelius, Everett Colby, 
Gardner Colby. 

Pennsylvania: Ralph J. Baker, Charles Beck, 
George Burnham, Jr. ; J. Benjamin Dimmick, Lewis 



Emery, Jr. ; Albert S. Faught, Cyrus D. Foss, Jr. ; James 
G. Francis, Vivian Frank Gable, T. Walter Gilkyson, 
Emil Guenther, Clarence L. Harper, Oscar B. Hawes, 
Arthur E. Hutchinson, Robert D. Jenks, Joseph F. John- 
son, W. W. Montgomery, Jr.; Henry C. Niles, Mrs. 
Imogen B. Oakley, H. S. Richardson, Charles Richard- 
son, Stanley W. Root, Haseltine Smith, Robert J. Ster- 
rett, Ira W. Stratton, William J. Trembath, Fullerton L. 
Waldo, Roy Smith Wallace, T. Henry Walnut, A. Leo 
Weil, Herbert Welsh, R. Francis Wood, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff. 

Wisconsin: John A. Butler, Glenway Maxon. 

Washington: John Joy Edson, Charles Noble 
Gregory. 

In response to invitations issued by the League to mu- 
nicipal reform associations and other bodies interested in 
the reform of the civil service, delegates were present as 
follows : 

Buffalo Chamber of Commerce: Ansley Wilcox. 

Canadian Civil Service Commission: Colonel M. 

G. LaRochelle, Commissioner ; Wiliam Foran, Secretary. 

United States Civil Service Commission: Charles 
M. Galloway, Commissioner; Herman W. Craven, Com- 
missioner; Stewart Wilson, District Secretary. 

Connecticut Civil Service Commission: Charles 
G. Morris, President ; Edward Wright, Secretary. 

Cook County Civil Service Commission : Ralph L. 
Peck, Commissioner. 

New Jersey Civil Service Commission: Edward 
H. Wright, Jr., Commissioner; Alexander R. Fordyce, 
Commissioner; Gardner Colby, Secretary. 

New York State Civil Service Commission: 
Samuel H. Ordway, President; William Gorham Rice, 
Commissioner; Harold N. Saxton, Chief Examiner. 

New York City Civil Service Commission : Henry 
Moskowitz, President; Miss May B. Upshaw, Assistant 
Chief Examiner; Burns Gillam, Examiner. 

Philadelphia Civil Service Commission: Frank 
M. Riter, President; Peter Bolger, Secretary; Lewis H. 



Van Dusen, Commissioner, Wilson A. Deiley, Chief 
Examiner. 

Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce: Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff. 

Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research: 
Robert E. Tracy and Wiliam C. Beyer. 

Civic Club of Philadelphia : Mrs. Imogen B. Oak- 
ley, Miss Ella Robb, Mrs. Thomas S. Kirkbride and 
Mrs. Edward W. Biddle. 

New Century Club : Mrs. Joseph Hill Brinton and 
Miss Burnham. 

'National Petroleum Association: Edward M. 
Lyons. 

National Association of Piano Merchants: 
Florence J. Heppe. 

Indian Rights Association : Herbert Welsh. 

League of Virginia Municipalities: Lieutenant- 
Commander C. P. Shaw. 

Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association: 
Howard Strong. 

Other persons attending the various, sessions of the 
League were Joseph H. Johnson, Gertrude W. Penning- 
ton, Elizabeth McCartney, A. J. Arkin, C. G. Hoag, 
Nicholas I. Hourwick and Ralph B. Clayberger. 



MEETINGS OF THE LEAGUE. 

THE headquarters of the League during the meeting 
were at the Hotel Adelphia, corner of Thirteenth 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, and all sessions were 
held in the Hotel. 



FIRST SESSION— 10:30 A. M. 

THE League convened at 10:30 a. m., President Dana 
presiding. 

An address of welcome was given by Hon. Rudolph 
Blankenburg, Mayor of Philadelphia. The Mayor's re- 
marks were, in part, as follows : 

On behalf of the City of Philadelphia, I extend to 
you a most hearty and sincere welcome. It is unneces- 
sary for me to extol the virtues of our city or to refer 
to its unique position among all the municipalities of 
our land. We are naturally proud of the "City of 
Brotherly Love" as the cradle of the Republic. Phila- 
delphia not only gave birth to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but here also was framed the Constitution of 
our country, a document that stands today as a bulwark 
of our liberties, as it has done from the beginning. It is 
a monument to the wisdom of the patriotic fathers of 
our grand union that will forever endure. 

We have made wonderful progress in many ways 
since the foundation of our government, and one of the 
most momentous, it seems to me, is that accomplished by 
the National Civil Service Reform League during the 
past thirty-five years. The cry : "To the victors belong 
the spoils" has been largely eliminated, for the principles 
of the merit system have taken deep root and have been 
followed to a greater extent than ever before. 

When I had the honor of addressing the League four 
years ago, shortly after my induction into office, I said, 
among other things : 

"I have preached for nearly thirty years — now I mean 



to practice. * * * The spoilsman will have to take 
a back seat — I care not under what label he is traveling, 
whether he is labeled Republican, Democrat, Keystoner, 
Prohibitionist, Socialist, or what not. It seems almost 
incredible that it should have taken so many years to con- 
vince the intelligent people of our great country, the in- 
telligent people of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
the intelligent people of the City ©f Philadelphia, that it 
pays to have real civil service and practice it. The state- 
ment was made by me during the campaign, and it has 
been emphasized since our great victory, that the merit 
system will hold sway in Philadelphia while I am Mayor." 

It has been my every effort to live up to this declara- 
tion in letter and spirit and I believe that no city in the 
country can boast of stricter enforcement of the law than 
Philadelphia, with a gratifying result that speaks for 
itself. 

Instead of wholesale dismissals of employees of the 
city as sham reform spoilsmen expected, I have adhered 
to my determination, publicly expressed, not to discharge 
any city employee on account of political affiliations but 
to keep them in the city employ as long as they rendered 
faithful and satisfactory service. For this I have been 
lashed, persecuted; cursed and anathematized until of- 
ficial life sometimes seemed unbearable, but, knowing that 
I was right, nothing has swerved me from the path of 
duty as I saw it. 

Reading in the Good Book the other day, I came 
across a passage in Proverbs — "The way of the trans- 
gressor is hard." If King Solomon had had a civil service 
system and civil service rules during his reign, thousands 
of years ago, he would probably have added another 
proverb; something to this effect: "The path of a civil 
service reformer is not strewn with roses." 

The strange part is that the opposition to keeping 
faith and adhering to the civil service laws came largely 
from so-called "reformers" who had supported me dur- 
ing the campaign. They were simply furious when I 
declared to them that merit, and nothing but merit, 
would decide the administration in making appointments 
to office, and many of them became the most vitriolic 
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enemies I have had to contend with during my term of 
office. 

I had a pleasant call yesterday from the Mayor-elect, 
Hon. Thomas B. Smith. Our talk embraced many sub- 
jects, and was quite satisfactory to me in developing the 
fact that Mr. Smith expressed rather high ideals of how 
a municipality should be run. He seems to have certain 
convictions regarding the merit system, and I hope will 
not follow the vicious precedent of some of my prede- 
cessors, but will permit city employees to retain their 
places as long as they give good service. He has my best 
wishes, as he has those of all good citizens, for a suc- 
cessful administration. 

In the successful execution of the merit system I 
have had the intelligent and cordial support of the Civil 
Service Commission appointed by me, and I herewith 
express my high appreciation of their fine work and the 
high plane on which that important office has been ad- 
ministered by the Civil Service Commissioners — Mr. 
Frank M. Riter, Mr. Lewis H. Van Dusen and Mr. Peter 
Bolger. 

As I have today to welcome four or five conventions 
and assemblages, I know you will excuse me from fur- 
ther attendance at your annual meeting. 

Again extending to you a warm welcome, I leave you, 
with the heartiest wishes for renewed activities and even 
greater results in your important work in the future 
than in the past. 

President Dana responded to the Mayor's welcome as 
follows : 

In response, Mr. Mayor, to your warm words of wel- 
come to the National Civil Service Reform League, let 
me say that it is a great pleasure for us to visit Philadel- 
phia again. We have visited Philadelphia in the past 
about once in four years, and we have always found these 
visits stimulating. They were usually stimulating as re- 
actions against the spoils system, which we found in full 
force in your city of Brotherly Love. At our last meet- 
ing four years ago, following an administration exhibit- 
ing nullification of the civil service laws, to our surprise 
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we saw an illumination on the City Hall in large letters of 
electric lights, "Welcome Civil Service Reformers. ,, You, 
as the new Mayor of the city, made promises of carrying 
out the purposes as well as the letter of the civil service 
law. We are now stimulated by an exhibit of the merit 
system in Philadelphia, for after closely watching your 
administration for four years we are glad to report those 
promises have been amply fulfilled and we only trust 
that you have set such an example of high grade civil 
service administration and have so proved its benefits to 
the City of Philadelphia that no successor will ever dare 
to go wholly back upon the principles of the reform, 
though we may not always expect so able and conscien- 
tious an administration of the merit system as you have 
so well illustrated. I, therefore, end with the best wishes 
to you and your city on behalf of the National Civil 
Service Reform League. 

Mr. Henry W. Hardon, as chairman of the special 
Committee on Report of the Council, 1 announced that the 
report of the Council had been printed and distributed 
in accordance with the directions at the September meet- 
ing of the Council. Copies were on hand for distribution 
to all those who desired them. In view of the fact that 
the report had been printed, it was, upon motion, directed 
that the reading of the report be dispensed with. 

In the absence of Mr. Frissell, the Treasurer of the 
League, the annual report of the Treasurer 2 was pre- 
sented by the Secretary, which was, upon motion, received 
and ordered to be submitted to an auditing committee. 

Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte submitted the report for 
the Committee on Nominations, as follows: 

For President: 

Richard Henry Dana Cambridge, Mass. 

For Vice-Presidents: 

Edwin A. Alderman Charlottesville, Va. 

Charles J. Bonaparte Baltimore, Md. 

Joseph H. Choate New York, N. Y. 

Charles W. Eliot Cambridge, Mass. 

Harry A. Garfield Williamstown, Mass. 

James, Cardinal Gibbons Baltimore, Md. 

George Gray • Wilmington, Del. 



Printed in full * at page 30; 2 at page 28. 
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Arthur T. Hadley New Haven, Conn. 

Seth Low New York, N. Y. 

Franklin MacVeagh Chicago, 111. 

George A. Pope Baltimore, Md. 

Moorfteld Storey Boston, Mass. 

Thomas N. Strong Portland, Ore. 

Herbert Welsh Philadelphia, Pa. 

For Members of the Council: 

William A. Aiken Norwich, Conn. 

Frederick Almy Buffalo, N. Y. 

Edgar A. Bancroft Chicago, III. 

Ellen Shaw Barlow New York, N. Y. 

Charles J. Bonaparte Baltimore, Md. 

Arthur H. Brooks Boston, Mass. 

Roscoe C. E. Br.own Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charles C Burlingham New York, N. Y. 

George Burnham, Jr Philadelphia, Pa. 

John A. Butler Milwaukee, Wis. 

Charles L. Capen Bloomington, 111. 

Edward Cary New York, N. Y. 

Robert Catherwood Chicago, 111. 

William C. Coffin , Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Everett Colby Newark, N. J. 

Charles Collins New York, N. Y. 

Joseph P. Cotton New York, N. Y. 

William E. Cushing Cleveland, Ohio 

Wilbur F. Decker Minneapolis, Minn, 

Horace E. Deming New York, N. Y. 

Albert de Roode New York, N. Y. 

John Joy Edson Washington, D. C. 

Charles W. Eliot Cambridge, Mass. 

John A. Fairlie Urbana, 111. 

Henry W. Farnam New Haven, Conn. 

Albert Smith Faught Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cyrus D. Foss, Jr Philadelphia, Pa. 

William Dudley Foulke Richmond, Ind. 

Elliot H. Goodwin Washington, D. C. 

Charles Noble Gregory Washington, D. C. 

Howard R. Guild Boston, Mass. 

William B. Hale Chicago, 111. 

Henry W. Hardon New York, N. Y. 

Henry T. Hunt Cincinnati, Ohio 

Stiles P. Tones Minneapolis, Minn. 

Robert D. Jenks Philadelphia, Pa. 

William V. Kellen Boston, Mass. 

Francis B. Kellogg Los Angeles, Cal. 

Arthur R. Kimball Waterbury, Conn. 

John F. Lee St. Louis, Mo. 

William G. Low Brooklyn, N. Y. 

George McAneny New York, N. Y. 

Henry L. McCune Kansas City, Mo. 
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John W. Mariner Milwaukee, Wis. 

Harry J. Milligan Indianapolis, Ind. 

Willi » m B. Moulton Chicago, 111. 

Samuel Y. Nash Boston, Mass. 

Marian C. Nichols Boston, Mass. 

Samuel H. Ordway New York, N. Y. 

Elliott H. Pendleton Cincinnati, Ohio 

H. O. Reik Baltimore, Md. 

Charles Richardson Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. P. Shaw Norfolk, Va. 

Nelson S. Spencer*. New York, N. Y. 

Henry W. Sprague Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ellery C. Stowell New York, N. Y. ' 

Howard Strong Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lucius B. Swift Indianapolis, Ind. 

Frank J. Symmes San Francisco, Cal. 

William T. Trembath Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Henry Van Kleeck Denver, Col. 

William W. Vaughan Boston, Mass. 

T. Henry Walnut Philadelphia, Pa. 

Everett P. Wheeler New York, N. Y. 

Russell Whitman Chicago, 111. 

Charles B. Wilby Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ansley Wilcox .Buffalo, N. Y. 

Frederick C. Winkler Milwaukee, Wis. 

R. Francis Wood Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff Philadelphia, Pa. 

It was upon motion directed that the Secretary cast 
one ballot for the election of the persons named in the 
report of the Committee on Nominations. The Secretary 
cast the ballot and announced the election of the officers. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions 1 was pre- 
sented by Samuel H. Ordway. Upon motion, the report 
was accepted and the resolutions adopted as the reso- 
lutions of the League. 

Reports from auxiliaries and associations composing 
the League were then read. 2 

SECOND SESSION. 

Luncheon Meeting — 1 :30 P. M. 

THE luncheon meeting consisted of a symposium on 
the merit system for higher offices. The presiding 
officer at the luncheon was Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, 

Printed in full * at page 43; 2 at page 16. 
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ex- Attorney-General of the United States and a member 
of the Council of the League. The speakers at the meet- 
ing were Hon. Charles M. Galloway, of the United States 
Civil Service Commission; Hon. Frank M. Riter, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Civil Service Commission ; Hon. 
Samuel H. Ordway, president of the New York State 
Civil Service Commission; Dr. Henry Moskowitz, presi- 
dent of the New York City Civil Service Commission; 
Hon. Lewis H. Van Dusen, of the* Philadelphia* Civil 
Service Commission, and Colonel M. G. LaRochelle, of 
the Canadian Civil Service Commission. 

Commissioner Galloway, in speaking of the federal 
service, called attention to the fact that the time when 
civil service examinations consisted of mere scholastic 
tests had long since passed. He said the examinations 
conducted by the Federal Commission paid particular 
attention to the candidate's personality and experience. 
He cited a large number of examples of examinations 
which the United States Commission had held for high- 
grade positions, combining requirements of professional 
or technical attainments with executive and administra- 
tive ability, such as agrostologist in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, chief of the road material laboratory, consult- 
ing engineer in the Geological Survey, and chief chemist 
in the Bureau of Standards. 

President Riter, of the Philadelphia Commission, men- 
tioned particularly two constructive steps which had been 
taken in Philadelphia. The first was a policy of complete 
publicity of the records of the Commission. Any citizen 
and any candidate for an office in the city service were 
given the right to examine the records of the Commis- ^ 
sion and the examination papers of any candidate. The ' 
second step which the Philadelphia Commission had en- 
deavored to take in advance was to made all examina- 
tions appropriate. 

President Ordway, of the New York State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, in a forceful address pointed out the 
need of filling the higher positions in the civil service 
on a basis of merit in order that the democracy in which 
we live may be maintained on an efficient basis. Mr. 
Ordway believed that public opinion needed to be edu- 
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caled to the point of recognizing that the competitive 
examination is practical as a means of filling higher posi- 
tions involving expert qualifications. He said it was 
practicable to select supervisors and heads of bureaus 
and departments and other positions that require execu- 
tive ability and tact through competitive examination. 
He stated that he would rather have a department con- 
sisting of an expert of tried ability and experience, with 
all the qualifications for the position, and with a mediocre 
and ineffective body of subordinates than a well qualified 
body of subordinates and an untried, inexperienced and 
ineffective head. The civil service commission, Mr. Ord- 
way believed, was in a position and had better means to 
select qualified administrative heads of bureaus and 
departments than the policy-determining head of the de- 
partment himself could do. 

Dr. Moskowitz, president of the New York City Com- 
mission, cited numerous examples in the New York City 
service where higher positions had been successfully 
filled through competitive examination. Notable among 
these were five bureau directors in the Department of 
Health, who were paid annual salaries of $5,000 each. 
Some of these positions were filled through promotion 
examination and others through open competitive ex- 
amination of the non-assembled type. All resulted in the 
appointment of persons well qualified for the position 
and persons satisfactory to the head of the department. 
Dr. Moskowitz particularly pointed out that in holding 
examinations for the higher positions it was important 
for the civil service commission to co-operate with busi- 
ness organizations, civic organizations and educational 
and philanthropic institutions, both in securing advice 
as to the character of the examinations and in order to 
recruit good material as candidates for the positions to 
be filled. 

Commissioner Van Dusen, of Philadelphia, recapitu- 
lated the arguments of the various speakers and took up 
certain specific points brought out. He gave particular 
emphasis to the importance of adequate appropriation for 
the work of the commission, the need for complete pub- 
licity of records of the commission, and the need for 
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extensive advertisement of examinations. He affirmed 
and insisted upon the importance of all that had been said 
regarding the extension of the competitive principle to 
all higher positions of an administrative character. 

Colonel M. G. LaRochelle, of the Canadian Commis- 
sion, complimented the League on the work which it had 
accomplished, and in a gracious address urged the League 
to attend the next annual convention of the Assembly of 
Civil Service Commissions, which was to be held in 
Ottawa in the month of June. 

THIRD SESSION 

4:00 P. M. 

AT the third session of the League, which convened at 
4:00 P. M., reports from various associations and 
auxiliaries were completed. 

FOURTH SESSION 

8:15 P. M. 

THE fourth session of the League was a public meet- 
ing held in the Roof Garden of the Hotel Adelphia. 
President Dana delivered the president's annual address 1 
and presided at the session. The other speakers at the 
session were Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the Na- 
tional Consumers' League, who spoke on "Civil Service 
Reform from the Point of View of the Enlightened Con- 
sumers." Hon. George W. Nlorris, of Philadelphia, agent 
of the Federal Reserve Board and formerly head of the 
Department of Wharves, Docks and Ferries in Phila- 
delphia, spoke on "The Merit System in Philadelphia"; 
Hon. George W. Norris, United States Senator from 
Nebraska, spoke on "The Application of the Merit 
System to Postoffices of the Presidential Class" 2 ; and 
Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, addressed the meeting, using for his subject "Can 
the Civil Service of a Democracy be Made Efficient?" 8 

REPORTS OF AUXILIARIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

The Massachusetts Auxiliary reported through its 

Printed in full * at page 45 ; * at page 62 ; 8 at page 52. 
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secretary, Miss Marian C. Nicols, that 65,703 pamphlets 
had been distributed by the auxiliary during the year. 
The distribution of these pamphlets formed the most 
important part of the work of the Massachusetts Aux- 
iliary. It was estimated that through distribution of 
pamphlets to various schools and colleges throughout the 
country, the pamphlets reached hundreds of thousands 
of school children, as they were used for a number of 
years in the various classes in history and civics. The 
Auxiliary had arranged for meetings, which had been 
addressed by George T. Keyes, secretary of the League, 
and by Mrs. Imogen B. Oakley. Miss Nichols, the sec- 
retary of the Women's Auxiliary, had also spoken to 
various groups of students on civil service reform. The 
Auxiliary had also done important work in assisting the 
Massachusetts Association in securing legislation to class- 
ify the employees of the Deer Island house of correction. 

A report was presented for the Women's Auxiliary 
of the New York Association by Mrs. Everett P. Wheel- 
er. The New York Auxiliary had sustained a severe 
loss through the death of Miss Agathe Schurz, its presi- 
dent, who had been a sincere worker for the cause of 
civil service reform since the death of her father, Carl 
Schurz. The former secretary of the Auxiliary, Miss 
Hutchinson, had resigned, and the work had been taken 
up by Miss Fannie M. Witherspoon. The work of dis- 
tribution of pamphlets had gone forward under Miss 
Witherspoon with increased activity. The Auxiliary had 
also co-operated with the New York Association in legis- 
lative action and with the League in urging the adoption 
by the President of the policy of retaining in office post- 
masters who had risen in the service through promotion. 

Mr. Glenway Maxon, of Milwaukee, presented a re- 
port for the Wisconsin Association. Mr. Maxon reviewed 
the legislative work of the Wisconsin Association in the 
1915 session of the Wisconsin legislature. He indicated 
that the legislature was not at all friendly to the merit 
system. One bill had been introduced to amend the civil 
service law by providing for a minimum eligible list of 
five persons ; that is, that there should be at all times a 
list of that number, or the appointing officer should be 
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allowed to make his appointments without regard to the 
civil service law. Another bill had been introduced mak- 
ing a large number of exemptions in the attorney-gen- 
eral's office. One of the most vicious measures was a bill 
providing for the certification of an entire eligible list 
to an appointing officer. A bill providing for an absolute 
preference for Spanish war venterans had been reported 
favorably and passed the assembly. The bill had been 
defeated only after hard work in the senate, after it had 
come up for final passage. Mr. Maxon quoted part of an 
interesting dicision handed down by the court of last 
resort of Wisconsin in a case involving the right of 
Spanish war veterans to preference in the civil service, 
as follows: 

"Upon the general subject of classification of those 
who have served their country in arms there has been 
much of decisions in later years, growing out of the 
wholly unreasoning attitude of some legislatures toward 
them. No one denies that to those who have thus sac- 
rificed their comfort, and often their health and vigor, 
to the public, there is a legitimate and proper feeling of 
gratitude from the entire community which each member 
thereof should appreciate; but this does not answer the 
question whether, by constitutional enactment half a 
century or more ago, there was conferred upon agents 
of the public — the legislature — authority to coin this 
gratitude into all forms of favor, whether by direct dona- 
tion or by exemption of the duties and burdens resting 
upon other citizens, after these men have returned from 
their military service and again become, as they were 
before, part of the mass of citizenship. The federal gov- 
ernment does without question discriminate by direct 
payment of money by way of pensions. To that end, * 
doubtless, those who serve the government in its wars 
are a legitimate class, distinct from the rest of the com- 
munity, by reason of the service which they have rend- 
ered ; but in many other respects they are not so distinct, 
and that fact has been emphasized by the various states 
in many decisions. For the purpose of performing work 
for a government, the ex-soldier stands upon no different 
footing from the civilian." 
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Mr. Maxon called attention to the work of the Wis- 
consin State Commission particularly with reference to 
an examination held for assistant attorney. The Com- 
mission had determined that the personality of the candi- 
date was important and should be rated in the examina- 
tion, and an oral test was held in which three out of a 
total of ten points was accorded to personality. The ex- 
amination had been a very successful one, and it resulted 
in an eligible list with which the attorney-general was sat- 
isfied. Mr. Maxon also mentioned legislation which had 
been introduced to provide that the service of Milwaukee 
County, which has a population of about 430,000, should 
be under the jurisdiction of a civil service commission. 
Due mainly to the opposition of the board of supervisors 
and other elective county officials, the Milwaukee County 
Act had failed to pass. 

Mr. Howard Strong, of Minneapolis, reported on be- 
half of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Associa- 
tion that a sudden attempt had been made in the last 
legislature by spoilsmen to repeal the Minneapolis civil 
service law. A repeal bill had passed the house quickly, 
but had been held up in the senate. A fight was waged 
around this bill, as it hung in the senate during the entire 
session, and it was only after extraordinary efforts on 
the part of friends of civil service reform in the city 
and other parts of the country that the bill was finally 
defeated. Mr. Strong said that had it not been for the 
service of the League, and particularly of the League's 
secretary, Mr. Keyes, the Minneapolis law would un- 
doubtedly have been repealed. 

Professor Henry W. Farnam of New Haven reported 
for the Connecticut Association that the Connecticut law 
enacted in 1913 under a Democratic government and a 
legislature partly Democratic and partly Republican had 
been amended in 1915 providing that any state officer 
elected by the people might exempt himself from the 
operation of the law by a simple declaration of such 
policy on his part. This attack on the law had been made 
by a Republican legislature and the amendment had come 
over the protest of civil service reformers in the state 
and officers of the League and also over the protest of 
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ex-President Taft. Professor Farnam pointed out that 
the attack on the law had not been as extreme as might 
have been expected. The Hartford Courant had come 
out openly for the complete repeal of the civil service 
law, but Governor Holcomb, while he wished to support 
the legislature, did not believe in the complete repeal of 
the law. In view of the serious setback in Connecticut, 
Professor Farnam believed that it would be an excellent 
thing for the League to consider holding its next annual 
meeting in Connecticut. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke presented a report from 
the Indiana Association, which concerned an investiga- 
tion which had been made of certain appointments and 
changes in the rural carrier service. The Indiana Asso- 
ciation had appointed Mr. Foulke as a special committee 
to make this investigation and he had found that some 
seventeen rural free delivery carriers in Wayne County 
had been displaced through Postmaster General Burle- 
son's attempt to "motorize" the rural free delivery serv- 
ice. The postmaster at Richmond, Indiana, had been 
directed by the post office department to discontinue eight 
rural routes and the department had named the carriers 
who were to be thus laid off. The majority of these car- 
riers had been in the service for more than five years and 
had secured their positions through civil service examina- 
tion. Mr. Foulke criticised the action of the post office 
department, particularly in asking the co-operation of 
Congressmen in selecting new appointees to the newly 
created motor routes and the Indiana Association had 
held that this action was "an open violation of section 10 
of the civil service law," which "will be the natural pre- 
cursor of other violations and the reinstatement of spoils 
politics will be a natural result." 

Mr. Samuel Dauchy of Chicago reported for the 
Chicago and Illinois Associations that the assembly of 
the previous year had enacted an amendment to the Illi- 
nois civil service law which provided that Spanish War 
veterans and veterans of the Philippine insurrection 
should be given a preference on civil service eligible lists. 
The amendment had been secured very largely through 
the activities of the lieutenant-governor, who was him- 
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self a Spanish War veteran. Early in the year the Chi- 
cago Commission had completed an examination for chief 
examiner of the Chicago Commission. The examination 
had resulted in the appointment of Arthur M. Swanson, 
who had been chief examiner of the Philadelphia Com- 
mission and previous to that chief examiner of the Kan- 
sas City Commission. The Association had co-operated 
with the state's efficiency and economy commission in 
an investigation of the state service and had assisted in 
the formulation of the commission's report. The most 
important matter with which the Chicago Association 
was concerned was the appointment of a new Chicago 
Civil Service Commission by Mayor Thompson. The 
new Commission consisted of Percy B. Coffin, Edward C. 
Racey and Joseph P. Geary. Later upon Mr. Racey's 
death Charles E. Frazier had been appointed. The new 
commission had made many inroads on the merit system 
in the city service. It had removed members of the ef- 
ficiency division of the Commission, had authorized 9,163 
temporary authorities, cancelled eligible lists and com- 
mitted other acts which the Chicago Association held as 
violations of the letter and spirit of the civil service law. 
The Association had finally presented charges against 
the Commission to Mayor Thompson and asked for the 
removal of the Commission. The Mayor had supported 
the Commission in all of its acts and refused to dismiss 
them. The Association had then presented charges to 
the council and the council, through its finance commit- 
tee, determined that the Association's charges were sub- 
stantial and recommended to the Mayor the removal of 
the Commission. The Mayor, however, refused to ac- 
cede to the demands of the council and continued to up- 
hold the Civil Service Commission. The Chicago Asso- 
ciation continued to work on the situation and planned 
other investigations in order to save as much as possible 
of the merit system in the service of the city of Chicago. 
William V. Kellen of Boston presented a report for 
the Massachusetts Association. Mr. Kellen reviewed the 
legislative work of the Association, mentioning particu- 
larly the successful passage of the bill classifying posi- 
tions in the house of correction of the penal institution 
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department of Boston situated at Deer Island. Particu- 
lar mention was made of the work done by the Women's 
Auxiliary in this matter and credit for the passage of the 
bill was given to that organization. Seven other bills 
were introduced to extend the civil service law to coun- 
ties, but all were defeated, largely due to the opposition 
of the sheriffs. A bill granting to Spanish War veterans 
a preference in appointment to positions in the civil serv- 
ice, which appears in the Massachusetts legislature an- 
nually, was defeated early in the session. Other legisla- 
tion in which the Massachusetts Association was inter- 
ested consisted of a large number of bills providing for 
reinstatement without examination of employees removed 
during former administrations. These bills the Associa- 
tion opposed. 

Hon. Everett Colby of Newark, N. J., reported on 
behalf of the New Jersey Association, that the Associa- 
tion had been put on its feet largely through the co-opera- 
tion of the League, especially in lending Mr. J. Frank 
Cornelius of Pompton Lakes, N. J., the Chief Clerk in the 
League's offices, to the Association. Mr. Cornelius as Sec- 
retary had reorganized the New Jersey Association and 
built up its activities. Mr. Colby reviewed briefly the his- 
tory of civil service reform in New Jersey, calling to mind 
how one of the State Senators at the time of the introduc- 
tion of the law denounced the principle of the merit sys- 
tem as a poison that would eat into and destroy party soli- 
darity. That Senator is now one of the vice-presidents of 
the New Jersey Association. In the last session of the leg- 
islature nine bills had been introduced by the New Jersey 
Association and four were passed and signed. Four of the 
others were on the order of third reading when the legis- 
lature adjourned. The most important legislation secured 
through the New Jersey Association was an amendment 
to the law providing that when a petition for a civil 
service referendum is presented to a municipal clerk it 
shall be voted upon by the people without the necessity 
of approval by the governing body. A large number of 
bills unfriendly to the merit system had been opposed by 
the Association. Only one had passed the legislature and 
this had been vetoed by the Governor. The most serious 
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attack, however, on the merit system had been the effort 
made by the Spanish War veterans to secure a preference 
in appointment to civil service positions. The veterans' 
bill had passed the Assembly and was given a hearing 
before the judiciary committee of the Senate. After the 
strenuous opposition of the Association, the bill had been 
allowed to die in committee. The Association proposes 
to appeal to the veterans of the state themselves in the 
hope that they will uphold the merit system in this matter 
of preference. Mr. Colby called attention to the investi- 
gation made by a legislative committee of the civil service 
of the state. He called particular attention to the inves- 
tigation made in the state comptroller's office, where con- 
siderable opposition to the operation of the civil service 
law was found. Mr. Colby pointed out that with the 
evidence of thirteen municipalities containing over sixty 
per cent, of the entire population of the state having 
adopted the provisions of the New Jersey civil service 
law, the New Jersey Association had reason to feel grati- 
fied at the growth of the merit system in the state. 

Hon. Charles B. Wilby of Cincinnati reviewed the 
civil service situation in the city of Cincinnati and state 
of Ohio. Mr. Wilby indicated that, with the change in 
administration the year before, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion had used the merit system very badly. Appoint- 
ments were made without regard to the letter or spirit of 
the law and with an eye to the political administration of 
the party in power. The adoption of the constitutional 
amendment of the state in 1913 by a vote of two to one 
was evidence of the popular demand for the merit system 
in the state. Mr. Wilbv indicated that the demand is 
growing throughout the entire western country and that 
it is more difficult for employees to be dismissed for 
political reasons now than it ever was before. 

Mr. R. Francis Wood of Philadelphia reported for 
the Pennsylvania Association that owing to the fact that 
Philadelphia had had an excellent Civil Service Commis- 
sion for the past four years the Pennsylvania Association 
had found nothing to find fault with. The Association 
had again secured the introduction of a bill in the last leg- 
islature providing for a state civil service commission to 
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have jurisdiction over the state service. The bill was lost, 
however, just as it was about to come to the last reading. 

Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte of Baltimore reported for 
the Maryland Association. Mr. Bonaparte stated that 
Maryland has no civil service law and that it is unlikely 
that a law will be enacted for that state for some time 
to come. Mr. Bonaparte pointed out, however, the neces- 
sity there was in Maryland for having some system for 
the selection of employees of the legislature on a basis 
of merit. The state paid at every session of the legisla- 
ture something like five times as much proportionately as 
they do in the New York legislature and something like 
twelve to fifteen times that spent in the Wisconsin legis- 
lature. Mr. Bonaparte pointed out that the employees of 
the Wisconsin legislature were appointed through civil 
service examination. He stated that because of the ex- 
travagance in the distribution of jobs in and about the 
legislature the state has been practically bankrupt. Mr. 
Bonaparte stated that the Maryland Association had "a 
most beautiful field to work in, but no laborers." 

Hon. Ansley Wilcox reported for the Buffalo Asso- 
ciation that as a result of an investigation made by a 
previous New York State Civil Service Commission Buf- 
falo had emerged from a commission which was weak 
and inefficient and which some people even thought was 
corrupt and now had a civil service commission of high 
caliber. The Association had worked in harmony with 
the new Civil Service Commission and had worked in 
co-operation with the New York Association in protect- 
ing the state civil service law from assault in the Con- 
stitutional Convention as well as in the legislature. Buf- 
falo had recently held its first election under a new com- 
mision form of government. The election had resulted in 
a commission favorable to the merit system and with the 
charter containing a civil service chapter drafted by men 
who believed in civil service reform the Buffalo Associa- 
tion looked for good results. 

Hon. Samuel H. Ordway, President of the New York 
State Civil Service Commission, commented upon the 
work of the New York State Constitutional Convention. 
Mr. Ordway pointed out that the convention was guided 
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by men who were thoroughly in sympathy with civil 
service reform principles. The convention had a com- 
mittee on the civil service, of which Dr. Rush Rhees, 
President of the University of Rochester, was chairman. 
The committee had held a great many hearings and con- 
sidered a large number of proposed amendments to the 
constitution. They had finally recommended no change 
in the existing clause of the constitution relating to the 
civil service. They had proposed, however, a clause, in 
connection with the reorganization of the 152 independ- 
ent departments and commissions of the state, a provision 
in the constitution for a state civil service commission. 
It was provided that the commission should take care 
that the civil service provisions of the constitution should 
be obeyed. The present constitution contains a simple 
clause providing that appointments and promotions in 
the civil service shall be after competitive examination 
so far as practicable. There is, however, a preference 
given to Civil War veterans in the existing clause. In 
the Constitutional Convention efforts were made by a 
number of organizations of employees and citizens to 
have this preference extended. The most violent effort 
was made by the Spanish War veterans. The New York 
Association most actively opposed the effort of the Span- 
ish War veterans and the State Civil Service Commission 
helped in every way. Mr. Ordway wrote letters, as did 
the Association, to mayors and heads of departments and 
commissions throughout the state urging them to oppose 
any extension of veteran preference in the constitution. 
The result was that the amendment suggested by the 
veterans was kept out of the proposed constitution. In 
closing Mr. Ordway spoke of the help that Governor 
Whitman had given to the civil service cause. The Gov- 
ernor had supported the Commission in everything it 
had asked him to do and Mr. Ordway paid an earnest 
tribute to him for his real co-operation. 

Reports from the Women's Civil Service Reform As- 
sociation of Buffalo and the Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation of Denver, Colo., were received but not read. 

The Women's Association of Buffalo has continued 
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its effective work along educational lines, particularly in 
the distribution of pamphlets in the high schools of Buf- 
falo. A medal has been given for the best essay on "The 
Merit System in the Civil Service of Municipalities" for 
the past two years. 

The Denver Association reported that the Twentieth 
General Assembly of Colorado, which met in 1915, intro- 
duced a measure providing for the absolute repeal of the 
existing civil service statutes. The bill was amended, how- 
ever, so as to provide for a limited merit system in the state 
service. The bill which was finally signed by the gov- 
ernor was condemned by the Association for many rea- 
sons. Some of the most important were that it provided 
for the appointment of three commissioners whose terms 
should be coterminous with that of the governor ; it left 
no option to cities to avail themselves of the provisions 
of the act as the old law did ; it removed from the classi- 
fied service the secretary and chief examiner of the com- 
mission, executive heads of departments and institu- 
tions and a large number of minor employees, all of whom 
had been included in the competitive class under the for- 
mer statute ; it omitted the stringent penalties provided by 
the 1912 act for payment by auditing and disbursing offi- 
cers without the certification of the commission; and it 
abolished all eligible lists established by the commission 
during the two years preceding. An effort was made to 
prevent this measure being referred to the people for a 
vote by attaching what was known as the "safety clutch/' 
declaring that the act was necessary for "the immediate 
preservation of the public peace, health and safety." This 
clause was presumed to prevent the act from being re- 
ferred to a -vote of the people under the initiative and 
referendum laws of the state. Referendum petitions were 
circulated, however, on the ground that the bill was not 
an emergency measure and contained no emergency 
clause to make it take effect immediately and therefore 
the so-called "safety clutch" did not become effective. 
The secretary of state refused the referendum petitions 
and the Association started mandamus proceedings against 
the secretary of state in an effort to compel him to accept 
the petitions. The district court had denied the writ and 
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the case was then pending in the supreme court on ap- 
peal. A new commission had been appointed under the 
new law, a majority of which had also been members 
of the old commission. The situation, however, was very 
aggravating because no constructive policies could be car- 
ried out until the decision of the court on the right of the 
people to vote upon the 1915 law was rendered. The 
Denver Association intended also to circulate petitions 
for the initiation of an amendment to the constitution of 
the state providing for a civil service clause in the consti- 
tution. It was expected that this amendment would be 
voted on by the people in the next general election in 
November, 1916. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 



November 30, 1915. 
GENERAL FUND. 

Balance on hand December 1, 1914 $1,449.98 

Receipts : 

Two months' salary of Assistant Secre- 
tary transferred from Special Fund. . $125.00 

Associate membership dues 225.00 

Sustaining membership dues 175.00 

Interest on bank deposits 60.43 

Buffalo C. S. R. Association 250.00 

Chicago C. S. R. Association 400.00 

Connecticut C. S. R. Association 150.00 

Indiana C. S. <R. Association 100.00 

Maryland C. S. R. Association 150.00 

Massachusetts C. S. Association 1,150.00 

New York C. S. R. Association 1,600.00 

Pennsylvania C. S. R. Association.... 1,066.45 

Wisconsin C. S. R. Association 100.00 

Xew Jersey C. S. R. Association 50.00 

Women's Auxiliary of Massachusetts.. 100.00 

Woman's Auxiliary of New York 50.00 

Woman's Auxiliary of Maryland 100.00 

California C. S. R. Association 50.00 

Cincinnati C. S. R. Association 50.00 

District of Columbia C. S. R. Associa- 
tion 50.00 

Pamphlets sold 18.50 

Total receipts $6,020.38 

Good Government receipts 1,011.31 

7,031.69 

$8,481.67 
Disbursements : 

Salary of Secretary $1,250.00 

Salaries of Clerks 1,404.00 

Office rent 550.00 

Office expenses 177.98 

Postage and stamped envelopes 323.74 

Stationery 114.44 

Printing 365.15 

Traveling expenses 425.79 

Telephone service 27.17 

Total Disbursements $4,638.27 

Good Government Disbursements.. 1,042.51 

5,680.78 



Balance on hand in General Fund (Carried Forward) $2,800.89 
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Balance on hand in General Fund (Brought Forward) $2,800.89 

SPECIAL FUNDS. 

Special Fund of the Committee on Extension of Civil 
Service Reform: 

Balance on hand December 1, 1914.... $108.52 

Disbursements : 

Traveling expenses 108.52 

Special Fund for Increasing Membership and Influ- 
ence: 

Balance on hand December 1, 1914 $1,085.50 

Receipts : 1,030.00 

$2,115.50 

Disbursements : 

Printing $521.70 

Traveling expenses 375.83 

Postage 28.25 

925.78 

Balance on hand 1,189.72 

Special Fund: 

Balance on hand December 1, 1914 $445.78 

Receipts : 1,000.00 

$1,445.78 

Disbursements : 

Salary of Assistant Sec- 
retary $875.00 

Printing 7.68 

Traveling expenses 21.00 

903.68 

Balance on hand 542.10 

Total cash on hand $4,532.71 

E. & O. E. 

A. S. Frissell, 

Treasurer, 

Audited and found correct: 

George R. Bishop, 

Herbert L. Gutterson, 

Committee. 
March 1, 1916. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 



At this, the thirty-fifth meeting of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, the Council invites the attention 
of Congress and the general public to its program and 
outlook for the future. For over a third of a century the 
merit system has been gaining ground, until it is now 
ready, with the aid of public opinion, to storm that me- 
dieval entrenchment of the spoils system built on the 
phrase "by and with the advice and consent of the sen- 
ate." Confirmation by the senate of those officials who 
have nothing to do with the determination of public policy 
blocks the steady progress of civil service reform. Mr. 
Bryce is authority for the statement that in providing for 
the confirming power the f ramers of the constitution in- 
tended only that the senate should check the president by 
the rejection of those appointees who were unfit for office. 
It should be noted, however, that from the introduction 
of the spoils system over eighty years ago down to the 
present day, these offices have been treated as the per- 
quisites of the senators and representatives of the party in 
power, and no president has dared to make a radical de- 
parture from this pernicious practice or to force an issue 
upon his constitutional right of nomination. 

These senate confirmed officers, with the exception of 
a mere handful, have nothing to do with the determina- 
tion of governmental policy ; they are merely superior ad- 
ministrative officers differing not in kind, but in grade 
only from other members of the classified service. They 
comprise with others the army of postmasters, collectors 
of customs and internal revenue, district attorneys and 
marshals who are encamped in every corner of the coun- 
try, and their use as political agents of the party in power 
is a prostitution of the civil service. 

What defense can be made of a system which makes 
the law-makers of the country distributors of offices? 
What argument can be presented for the retention of such 
a system ? The demolition of this system rests with pub- 
lic opinion. It remains for the advocates of the merit 
system to secure an enlightened public opinion which shall 
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demand that the higher offices be placed in the classified 
service. Ten thousand of the superior officers remain 
outside the scope of the civil service rules. In Democratic 
states these patronage appointees are the political agents 
of their congressional sponsors ; in Republican states they 
are the political agents of the administration in power. 
All of them are subject to summary removal by the presi- 
dent. Such a system fosters a practice by which great 
numbers of municipal officials are from time to time and 
more or less persistently absent from their offices devot- 
ing their energies not to the business of their offices but 
to the control of local political affairs. 

Not until these higher administrative posts are with- 
drawn from the field of politics will the service have that 
permanence which is essential to efficiency. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PRESIDENTIAL POSTMASTERS. 

As a first step in this direction, the League asks the 
co-operation of commercial bodies, labor unions and other 
business organizations in an energetic campaign which 
will have as its special purpose to secure legislation pro- 
viding for the competitive classification of first, second 
and third class postmasters. Postmasters are subordinates 
of the postmaster general and are no more than subordi- 
nate officials in charge of the business management of 
their respective offices. There is no more reason that a 
Democratic postmaster should be removed on a change in 
administration to make way for a Republican than that a 
clerk should be removed for similar reasons. In England 
the only exempt position in the entire postal service is 
that of postmaster general. Under the present system 
in this country the first, second and third class postmas- 
terships are part of the senatorial patronage. Under the 
merit system it would be possible to fill many of the post- 
masterships through promotion from the clerical force 
in the postoffice and the rest by the promotion of a post- 
master from a smaller to a large office on a basis of effi- 
ciency and competitive promotion examination. In ac- 
cordance with the principles underlying such a campaign, 
the League during the past year advocated before the 
President and the Postmaster General the adoption of the 
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policy of retaining in office the persons who have risen 
through the ranks to the position of postmaster. Investi- 
gations have been made in a number of cases where post- 
masters entered the service in the lower ranks and had 
been promoted from time to time to the office of post- 
master. The League believed that it was of the utmost 
importance that young and able men should be induced 
to enter the public service and that one of the best ways 
to secure this result was to let it be known that all men 
who devote themselves to the public service as a career 
would receive recognition by promotion to the highest 
offices which their worth deserves. The attention of the 
postoffice department was invited to the successful pro- 
motion to postmasterships in the case of the postmaster at 
Norfolk and the postmaster at New York City. The sole 
purpose of the League's officers in urging the retention 
of Clinton L. Wright as postmaster at Norfolk and Ed- 
ward M. Morgan as postmaster at New York City was 
to illustrate the beneficial results of the adoption of the 
policy advocated by the League and the need of the appli- 
cation of that policy to all similar cases. The Postmaster 
General, while recording the postoffice department as in 
favor of the classification of postmaster^ of the presiden- 
tial grade, provided this was accomplished by "grada- 
tions/' yet declared that, pending the passage by Congress 
of the desired legislation, it would not be practicable to 
provide a rule of conduct requiring the continuance in 
the department of persons who obtained and held their 
offices because of demonstrated fitness. The Postmaster 
General declared: 

"In the nature of things the department must be 
guided in nominating persons to the President for appoint- 
ment very largely by the preference of its duly consti- 
tuted political advisors representing the communities in- 
terested. To go counter to this opinion under present 
conditions would be an unwise and unauthorized exercise 
of executive power, which, in all probability, would not 
be sanctioned by the Senate." 

Mr. Wright, postmaster at Norfolk, has been super- 
seded by a political appointee, and the removal of Mr. 
Morgan, postmaster at New York City, to make place for 
a Democratic henchman is anticipated by the newspaper 
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reports. While there may be a difference of opinion as 
to whether or not public sentiment would permit the Sen- 
ate to impose its will upon a president who nominates as 
postmaster an individual qualified for the office through 
promotion on merit, yet there can be no difference of 
opinion on the statement that "senatorial courtesy" im- 
plies a violation of the spirit of the constitution, and this 
emphasizes the necessity of the accomplishment of the 
League's program to the end that the postoffice depart- 
ment, the great business department of the government, 
may be absolutely divorced from politics. 

THE MERIT SYSTEM AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 

Real progress has been made in the administration of 
the foreign service by the passage of the Stone-Flood 
bill. The new law with reference to the foreign service 
may well be characterized as the fourth notable step in 
the progress thus far achieved by the merit principle in 
this field. These steps, which make for a permanent and 
trained personnel abroad, are of such great importance 
as to merit recording in detail. 

First. Under the inspiration of President Roosevelt in 
1906 came the passage of the consular reorganization bill, 
which classified, graded and regulated the consular service 
and laid the foundation for a proper system of appoint- 
ments and promotions. 

Second. In the same year President Roosevelt issued 
his Executive order requiring that original appointments 
in the consular service should be made through a non- 
competitive examination and that promotions within the 
service should be based on efficiency records. The proc- 
ess of reclamation of the foreign service had thus begun 
by the inauguration of an examination system which ex- 
pressly excluded any examination of the "political or 
other affiliations" of the candidates. 

Third. In the first year of President Taft's adminis- 
tration came the executive order of November 26, 1909, 
extending the non-competitive system of appointments to 
the lower grade positions in the diplomatic service. That 
order introduced the merit system of appointment and 
promotion as far as was consistent with certain special 
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requirements peculiar to diplomatic offices, with the con- 
stitutional provision for appointment by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, and the proportional dis- 
tribution of federal offices. In operation the order had a 
decided tendency to reclaim the diplomatic service from 
the spoilsmen and place it in a position to serve the best 
interests of the nation. 

During the next few years many commercial bodies 
sought to secure the enactment of the executive orders 
into law as an effective bar to their revocation with a 
change in administration. The change of administra- 
tion in 1913, however, did not terminate the existing sys- 
tem, as President Wilson expressed his sympathy with 
the purpose of the orders and continued their operation. 
The orders stood the attack and pressure of place hunters, 
and public opinion upheld the hands of the President 
when he insisted that the business interests of the country 
should not be sacrificed. 

Fourth. In the recent session of Congress the next 
great step was taken, when Congress passed and the Presi- 
dent signed the Stone bill providing for the classification 
of the diplomatic secretaries and consular officers in 
grades, and the assignment of the members of the service 
to these grades. The President was also authorized 
to transfer these offices from one post to another "as the 
interests of the service may require. ,, It is well to record 
here that Congress showed no jealousy of prerogative and 
relinquished its power to confirm officers to particular 
stations. Under the old practice a man was nominated by 
the President to be secretary to a particular embassy, 
while under the new law he is secretary of a system. 
Such a law gives needed elasticity to the service and tends 
to the exclusion of partisan considerations. Transfers 
may be made freely from one place to another within 
the same grade. Such a transfer under the old law was 
a new appointment subject to confirmation by the Senate. 
Thus the law gives an elasticity which is of inordinate 
importance if the foreign service is to fulfill its mission 
in the highest degree. 

The new law does not stop with a reclassification and 
regrading of the service, however. One excellent feature 
of the executive orders was enacted into law in the clause 
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directing the Secretary of State to keep a service record 
of the officers of the foreign service and to report to the 
President the names of those officers "who by reason of 
efficient service" had demonstrated "special efficiency" for 
promotion. This means that promotion within the service 
shall be made on efficiency records. This feature of the 
executive orders has, therefore, reached the statute book 
and cannot be swept away at one stroke of the pen. 

While that part of the executive orders creating a 
board of examiners to test the qualifications for the for- 
eign service without regard to the political or other affilia- 
tions of the candidates was not enacted into law, the new 
statute may well be characterized as the fourth great step 
in the improvement of our foreign service. It should have 
a marked effect upon the commerce of the country. The 
Executive orders stand and it is inconceivable that a re- 
actionary attitude would be taken by a new administration. 
Meanwhile, the progress which has been won should be 
the inspiration for early legislation making permanent 
provision for guarding entrance to and promotion in our 
foreign service. 

Another factor which went far to improve conditions 
in the foreign service was the investigation of the so-called 
"Santo Domingo diplomatic scandal," conducted by Sen- 
ator James D. Phelan of California, in which Minister 
James Mark Sullivan was accused of having improper re- 
lations with the Banco Nacional. It was during this in- 
vestigation that it developed, through the publication of 
the Vick letter, that Secretary of State Bryan had sought 
"jobs" for "deserving Democrats." The policy advocated 
by the then Secretary of State was generally and justly 
condemned, in the words of the Council's resolution, as 
"plainly inconsistent, not only with fidelity to the princi- 
ples of the merit system, but with ordinary good faith 
towards the Dominican Republic and its creditors." As a 
result of the investigation, Mr. Sullivan resigned and Mr. 
W. W. Russell, who had been superseded by Mr. Sullivan, 
was offered and accepted the appointment to his old post. 

In this statement of aspiration and record of the Fed- 
eial service many important and interesting details in the 
progress of the reform have necessarily been omitted, but 
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a number of them will be presented during this meeting 
by other speakers. 

CIVIL SERVICE REFORM THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 

A careless observer of legislative action during 1915 
in those states which had adopted civil service laws might 
readily believe that the advocates of the spoils system 
were sweeping the country and that the tide was rising 
against the merit system. Such belief would be founded 
upon an insufficient knowledge of the history of the prog- 
ress of the competitive system. While civil service re- 
form has maintained its steady advance in the Federal 
service, yet state legislatures have been reluctant to pass 
civil service bills for obvious reasons. Until 1905 New 
York and Massachusetts remained the only states which 
had placed their services on a competitive basis. In 
that year the Wisconsin legislature passed a statewide 
civil service measure, which received the approval of Gov- 
ernor La Follette. Contemporaneously with the adoption 
of the civil service law in Wisconsin, the legislature of 
Illinois approved an act applicable to the state charitable 
institutions. While there had been a civil service law on 
the Illinois statute books since 1895, it applied to cities 
only, subject to adoption by popular vote. 

Three years later New Jersey followed the lead of 
Wisconsin and Illinois and approved a civil service bill 
which affected the state service and may be adopted by 
any civil division of the state. In 1911 the passage of 
advanced civil service legislation in Illinois was the direct 
result of a popular majority of over 280,000 in favor of 
civil service reform. The progressive movement in both 
parties which came to the surface in 1912 doubtless con- 
tributed to the great progress which was gained for the 
merit system in that year and in the legislative sessions 
which followed. November of 1912 saw the people of 
Colorado, by the means of the initiative, extend the juris- 
diction of the State Civil Service Commission to the entire 
state service, including the employees of the legislature. 
In 1913 the legislature of Ohio passed a comprehensive 
civil service law applying not only to the state, but its 
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cities, counties and city school districts as well. In the 
same year California adopted the competitive system for 
the state service and the legislature of Connecticut passed 
a civil service bill which received the approval of the 
Governor. 

Further evidence of the acceptance of the merit sys- 
tm is made plain by the number of popular votes in favor 
of civil service reform. To illustrate the popular senti- 
ment the cases of Ohio and New Jersey are cited. In 
the former state in 1912 a new constitution was submitted 
containing a civil service clause. A popular majority of 
over 100,000 in a total vote of 306,000 was piled up in 
favor of the inclusion of the merit system in the funda- 
mental law of the state. In 1908 New Jersey enacted a 
civil service law providing that municipalities might by 
popular vote adopt a civil service system which is under 
state control. Twelve municipalities have thus far ap- 
proved the system, registering a majority of 61,000 — 
nearly 30 per cent, of the total vote. 

The reverse of the shield appears in the recent civil 
service record of several Republican legislatures. In 
1915 there was a reaction against social legislation ; labor 
laws and workmen's compensation laws were endangered 
and one legislature even tried to pass a cannery bill per- 
mitting women and children to work 76 hours a week. It 
was natural that the reactionary legislatures should also 
include the civil service laws as part of their destructive 
program. 

When the Republicans regained complete control of 
the state government of Connecticut, a violent attack was 
made by the Hartford "Courant" on the civil service law 
which had been passed by the legislature of 1913. This 
paper took the ground that the whole law ought to be 
thrown out of the window and predicted that it would 
be repealed at once. The legislature, however, although 
strongly Republican, was not willing to follow the small 
group of Republican leaders, of which the editor of the 
"Courant" is one, to this extent. The press of the state 
was, with few exceptions, opposed to the move, and ex- 
President Taft was so much interested that he wrote a 
strong letter to the president of the Connecticut Civil 
Service Reform Association showing clearly that merely 
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as a matter of policy it would be most unfortunate for the 
Republican party to weaken the law. The upshot of the 
campaign, which lasted nearly three months and which 
held the center of the stage during the legislative sessions, 
was that the law was not repealed but so amended as prac- 
tically to allow any head of a department and any state 
commission to obtain exemption from its operation, and 
this law was signed by Governor Holcomb. The law also 
increased the number of the civil service commissioners in 
such a way that the Republican party now controls three 
out of five places. Nevertheless a number of departments 
and commissions with over 600 positions were still oper- 
ating under the law in November. Among these are the 
board of education, the highway department, and the 
state prison at Wethersfield, and some institutions, like the 
reformatory at Cheshire, which have secured exemption 
by application to the Governor, still use the eligible lists 
of the civil service commission as a convenience. 

The last Republican legislature in Colorado, known as 
"The Silly Twentieth," made a vicious attack upon the 
Colorado civil service law and enacted a new law which 
will largely defeat the purpose of the merit system. The 
amendment makes the civil service commissioners the 
creatures of the governor, repeals the optional provision 
applying to cities of the state, largely reduces the competi- 
tive classification by placing a number of heads of state 
departments and institutions in the excepted list, and at- 
tempts to prevent a referendum to the people. The Colo- 
rado Civil Service Reform Association is leading an active 
campaign to restore the merit system to its former condi- 
tion and steps are being taken to secure a referendum of 
the obnoxious new law in November of next year, when it 
is hoped it will be revoked by the people. At the same 
election there will be submitted to the voters a civil serv- 
ice amendment to the state constitution. The phrase- 
ology of the proposed clause is similar to that of the 
New York State constitution and further provides for a 
civil service commission of three members to serve for 
overlapping terms of six years. 

In Wisconsin an effort was made to emasculate the 
merit system by the passage of a bill permitting the certifi- 
cation of an entire eligible list instead of three names. 
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The attacks on the merit system in that state were due to 
the return to power of the stalwart element of the Repub- 
lican party. This part of the Republican party had been 
out of office for about fourteen years. Its leaders did not 
dare to repeal the civil service law, but sought to destroy 
its substance by an innocent-looking amendment. Fortu- 
nately the bill was defeated in the Senate by a decisive 
majority, but only after extraordinary effort on the part 
of the local Civil Service Reform Association. 

In Ohio a Republican legislature showed almost rabid 
hostility to the merit system. Several bills were intro- 
duced intended solely to destroy the merit system by legis- 
lative enactment. The worst of these bills did not pass, 
but the law was amended by changing the membership of 
the State Civil Service Commission from three to two and 
increasing the number of exempt positions. This legis- 
lation was directly contrary to the expressed will of the 
people, who had declared by a 100,000 majority that 
"merit and fitness" shall control appointments in the civil 
service of the state. 

During the past six months the people of Chicago have 
been engaged in a bitter struggle to prevent the mayor 
and his followers from capturing the city civil service and 
using the 25,000 positions therein to destroy popular 
government. 

The mayor immediately upon taking office secured the 
resignations of the civil service commissioners serving 
under appointment of his predecessor. In April he ap- 
pointed to the city civil service commission a man known 
chiefly as a faithful minor follower of Senator Lorimer 
and with him, a lieutenant of detectives and an investi- 
gator with experience as a thief-catcher in the state at- 
torney's office; and when the detective lieutenant died 
early in November the mayor named in his stead a real 
estate dealer, generally known as a henchman of the 
mayor's party manager. In a candid interview in the 
press of November 11, 1915, the new commissioner said: 
"I am going up against something I know nothing about. 
My understanding with the mayor is that I am to do 
nothing unjustified." 

One of the first acts of the commission was to suspend 
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or lay off the efficiency examiners. Lack of work or 
funds was the reason given, but as soon as the experts, 
who had been collected and trained in the efficiency divi- 
sion after years of patient and careful work, were gone, 
the commission filled their places with the mayor's hench- 
men and personal friends, ignoring existing reinstate- 
ment and eligible lists from which, under the law, certifi- 
cation should have been made. Suits pending in the 
courts will probably result in the payment by the city of 
two salaries for the same position — one to the henchman 
and the other to the lawful holder. 

The provisions of law authorizing "temporary appoint- 
ments not to exceed sixty days pending regular appoint- 
ments" but "only to meet extraordinary exigencies" and 
"to prevent the stoppage of public business" have been 
construed by the new commission in a fashion to create 
public alarm. 

Just before the Chicago Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion, the City Council and certain newspapers were de- 
barred from access to the records of the commission and 
an official circular issued by the mayor's government that 
employees supplying information concerning the service 
would be treated as disloyal, it was ascertained that in 
the short period of four months no less than 9,162 tem- 
porary appointments had been made. Many of them 
were to high salaried offices ; some of them were renew- 
als and all of them were contrary to the spirit of the 
merit system. 

Neither the accumulating litigation, nor the call of 
the local Association for the removal of the commission- 
ers, the protests of the press, the hostility of the city coun- 
cil, nor the almost unanimous condemnation of these out- 
rages by other organs of public opinion has restrained 
the mayor or the commission in their course. The mayor, 
speaking of himself and referring to his violation of his 
pre-election pledges, says that "Big Bill Thompson is 
big enough to acknowledge that he made a mistake when 
he signed that pledge." He is further quoted as saying 
of the local Association : "Big Bill hasn't time to monkey 
with that outfit." 

So far the state's attorney has remained silent. But 
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it is doubtful if prosecution, conviction and sentence of 
individuals can ever repair the harm done to the service 
of the city of Chicago. 

The legislature of California approved a bill which 
would take from the civil service commission its power 
of investigation. The legislation also specifically exempt- 
ed certain offices under the state board of control. After 
a public hearing, Governor Hiram Johnson declared that 
the establishment of the merit system was one of the ac- 
complishments of his administration and he killed the 
bill by a "pocket" veto. 

While these hostile attacks were being made in other 
states, the Republican legislature of Kansas, under the in- 
spiration of Governor Arthur Capper, passed a civil serv- 
ice bill applying to the state service. Similarly in New 
Jersey a Republican legislature after an active campaign 
conducted by the New Jersey Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation, made a record of progress which has not been 
equalled since the adoption of the law in 1908. The legis- 
lature of Louisiana passed a bill creating a civil service 
commission to have jurisdiction over the employees at the 
port of New Orleans. The people of San Diego, Califor- 
nia, by a majority of over 3,000, in a total vote of about 
10,000, amended their charter by establishing the merit 
system. 

In New York State Governor Whitman was able to 
secure the resignations of the notorious Sulzer-Glynn 
Commissioners and has consistently upheld the merit sys- 
tem by vetoing bills which sought to weaken the effect 
of the law. The Civil Service Commission appointed by 
Governor Whitman has gone far to restore the merit sys- 
tem in the state and its personnel is the best evidence of 
the sincerity of Governor Whitman's inaugural address, 
in which he urged the consistent application of the merit 
principle as embodied in the constitution. 

In New York City the Commission appointed by 
Mayor Mitchel has made notable advances in methods of 
civil service examinations, filling by competitive non- 
assembled examinations conducted by experts high-grade 
positions to which hitherto the competitive classification 
has not applied. Nor is the Council unmindful of the 
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notable record of progress in efficient administration of 
the merit system by the Civil Service Commission in 
Philadelphia, attention to which will be called by separate 
papers. 

If this legislative record means anything, it indicates 
that the merit system is not losing ground and that prog- 
ress has actually been made in a year replete with hostile 
attacks upon social legislation. The Council of the League 
again affirms the declaration of principles formulated by 
one of its former Chairmen, who said : 

"The public service is the people's service, to be used 
in the people's interests, and not in the interests of indi- 
viduals, parties or cliques; that is the essential principle 
of civil service reform." 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE 

Notwithstanding the fact that the year has been 
marked by serious attacks on reform legislation, yet 
progress in the merit system has been made in several 
important jurisdictions. 

Among these, the League calls special attention to : 

(1) The passage of a civil service bill applicable to 
the state service of Kansas. 

(2) The adoption of the competitive system for the 
employees of the Port of New Orleans as a 
result of action by the state legislature. 

(3) The approval of the principles of civil service 
reform by a large majority of the voters of San 
Diego, California. 

(4) The passage by Congress of the Stone-Flood 
bill classifying and regrading the foreign service 
in the interest of elesticity and good administra- 
tion. 

The League denounces the laws passed by the legisla 
tures of Connecticut, Colorado and Ohio, which seek to 
limit materially the scope of the merit system in those 
states. In this connection, however, it is important to 
note the defeat of hostile legislative measures in the 
states of California and Wisconsin. 

The League calls public attention to the method pur- 
sued by many civil service commissions investigating the 
education, training, achievements, character and person- 
ality of candidates, with the aid of eminent specialists, 
by which method these commissions have continued to 
select with great success experts of high technical knowl- 
edge and marked executive ability and in increasing 
numbers. 

The League urgres: 

(1) The classification by law of the higher adminis- 
trative officers, particularly the collectors of customs and 
internal revenue, United States marshals and postmasters 
of the first, second and third class. 
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(2) The passage of legislation extending the merit 
system over all positons in the District of Columbia. 

(3) The termination of special exceptions through 
Executive order, save in cases where the need of such 
exception has been shown in public hearing to the ap- 
proval of the United States Civil Service Commission. 

(4) The extension by law of the merit principle to 
the consular service and diplomatic secretaryships, so far 
as consistent with the Constitution. 

(5) The limitation of appointment to civil service 
commissions, boards, and administrative offices to per- 
sons of experience in or special knowledge of such service, 
familiar with its history, and in sympathy with its pur- 
pose. 

(6) Provision for federal, state and municipal civil 
service commissions of funds sufficient to enable them to 
command the services of skilled assistants, without whom 
there can be no hope of doing the efficient work which 
the public has a right to demand. 

(7) The development of the exercise of efficiency 
functions so as to get rid of the incapable, raise the 
tone of the service, standardize salaries and work, and to 
give effect to complaints of any citizens as to the mis- 
conduct or inefficiency of public employees. 

(8) The defeat of all legislation granting preference 
in appointment and promotion in the civil service of 
the nation, the states and the cities to special groups or 
classes, such as the Spanish War veterans. Those who 
fought for the nation in time of war deserve well of a 
grateful country, but such recognition should take some 
other form than a law which would largely impair the 
usefulness of the merit system. 

(9) The extension of the merit system of appointment 
and promotion to employees of legislative assemblies, na- 
tional, state and municipal. 

(10) A full and practical recognition in all commis- 
sion and city manager charters of the merit principle, 
protected by the safeguards of civil service examinations, 
in the choice of public employees and the conduct of 
public business. 
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Democracy and Efficiency 

RICHARD HENRY DANA, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
CIYIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE 

The belief is widespread that democracy means and 
must mean inefficiency, that we in America "are freer 
than we are strong" and in the words of Walter Lippman 
"have more responsibility than we have capacity." Some 
in their despair urge the suicide of democracy and the 
birth of an empire, saying that it is a choice between free- 
dom and strength. Now what we need, I believe, is not 
loss of freedom but a partnership with expert service. 
"Does that not mean," someone will ask, "substituting 
government by experts for government by the people?" 
No ; I answer it means that to help us in self-government 
we avail ourselves of the experts both for advice in set- 
tling our policies and also when settled, in carrying them 
out. But to get the full benefit of this partnership with 
the expert we must give the new partner his full share 
of power and authority. He should be free both from 
the well-meaning, amateur interference and from selfish 
and partisan dictation. In other words, we would first 
put ourselves in the hands of the best physician obtain- 
able, and when we have done that refrain from neutraliz- 
ing his prescriptions by swallowing all the quack remedies 
suggested by well-meaning friends or advertised on the 
billboards by designing proprietors, of patent medi- 
cines. 

This use of the expert to aid us in governing ourselves 
is not an idea of your president alone. It is advised by 
the best authorities on government in growing numbers. 
One of the most eminent, Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, 
President of Harvard College, says: "A democracy, 
like every other community, needs the best tools that 
it can find, and the expert of high grade is the best liv- 
ing tool of modern civilization." 

There is, however, another school of advisers that 
tells us it is only necessary to fix responsibility and 
elect good executives. It is no doubt a good thing 
to fix responsibility and so it is to elect good execu- 
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tives, but is it true that the executive and the party 
behind him stand or fall upon the record for efficiency 
of the departments under him, or that it is easy or 
even possible continuously to elect good executives? 
It is true that if there is some great, almost criminal, 
scandal, the executive and the party behind him have 
fallen, but how about mere inefficiency? Let us use 
our common sense based upon practical experience. Can 
we, in the first place, in the absence of public scandal, 
judge of executive efficiency? Don't we know that if 
takes trained specialists months of study with power to 
investigate departments, summon witnesses and examine 
documents to decide whether there is 20% or 40% or 
50% of inefficiency? For the public at large to examine 
all departments personally is an impossible task. State- 
ments of the press, associations and bureaus of re- 
search are discredited at election time and it means a 
long ballot of issues for the voter. Again, suppose 
any inefficiency is proved conclusively and admitted, 
a mere 40% of inefficiency is not a strong issue in a 
campaign as against party, race and religious senti- 
ment, other issues of public policy, the effect on the 
national administration, on the tariff, currency and the 
like. This is especially true when as is usually the case 
the opposing candidate on the ballot gives no certainty 
that he will produce more efficiency if elected. The policy 
of amateur operative administration watched by finance 
committees or bureaus of municipal research is but a 
poor way of securing efficiency. Even if an executive 
and the party behind him fall on account of inefficiency 
alone, we still have had the waste and extravagance for 
the two, three or four years which must be paid for in 
money, bad streets and poor health, and meanwhile there 
is little assurance that the next amateur administrator, 
however closely watched, will do much better. We are 
raising in rotation crops of amateur experimentors in 
operative work and wonder why we fail to be well served. 
The ballot after all is but a clumsy bludgeon with which 
to produce efficiency, continuity of policy and the like, 
and as to electing a good executive that seems to be get- 
ting harder and harder to do and for the very reason that 
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the candidate who gets the secret co-operation of influen- 
tial political contractors, of the political boss, of the press 
that wants public advertisements and of the interests 
that desire favors, has the best chance of becoming a can- 
didate of his party on the ballot and getting elected. 
No, this old way of securing efficiency through the 
ballot is a burden too heavy for us or our fathers to 
bear. It is but the cult of incompetence. 

Let us end the muddle. 

Is the marriage of democracy to expert service a castle 
in Spain and news from nowhere ? On the contrary, the 
municipal governments that have been really efficient are 
those in which the expert has been consulted, relied on 
and given full power within his sphere. We see this plan 
applied in the cities of Germany and England and in 
Paris, France, with the very greatest success. France is 
a democracy in fact, so is England in practice, and even 
in Germany the municipalities for the greater part enjoy 
local self-government based upon a broad suffrage. To 
secure the independence of the expert, in Paris, let 
me remind you, the expert not only has tenure as long 
as he makes good but in the case of a difference with 
the municipal council, there is an appeal to the per- 
manent experts of the national Department of the In- 
terior, and in England, as you know, there is also 
permanency of tenure and the Local Government Board 
of the nation, whose experts are civil service men, has 
large veto and investigating control by which the experts 
of the municipalities are protected. 

As the Encyclopedia Britannica says, we in America 
exempt from the merit system the higher positions where, 
the most harm is done. Admitting, then, that we shou)** 
make more use of the expert and give him large powers 
within his sphere, how are we to divide his sphere of 
work from that of the elected officials ? The plan is that 
the elected officials determine the public policies and ap- 
propriate the public money, while the experts give their 
advice and then have full control of the work within 
those policies and appropriations and subject to criticism 
but not to arbitrary interference ; that is, a clear distinc- 
tion is made between the policy making on the one hand 
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and the operating or purely administrative spheres of 
government on the other, quite as clear as that which 
prevails in our country between the executive and the 
judicial. Under this plan no one person would have 
both policy determining and operative duties to perform. 

Is it not then our plain duty to end the muddle, unite 
upon the expert partnership plan, restrain our itching 
fingers from interfering in the operating pie and give the 
expert tenure during honesty and capacity ? In this way 
we shall not only take the higher and best-paid places 
out of partisan politics but also contracts and the pur- 
chase of supplies from being factors in nominations and 
elections. In doing this we not only secure more economy 
and efficiency but we make it easier to elect a good execu- 
tive by eliminating from the political contests the arms 
and ammunition that we now put in the hands of the 
selfish and unscrupulous. 

We know we have failed by mere executive appoint- 
ment to secure the best experts in public service. One 
reason is that we do not offer them tenure beyond that 
of the executive that would appoint them. That makes 
it hard for an honest executive wishing to secure the 
best experts, to persuade them to serve. Rarely can one 
of them afford to give up a good permanent job in civil 
life for an uncertainty in politics. 

Assuming that we ought to avail ourselves of the ex- 
perts with independent tenure and use self-restraint in 
interfering with them, how can we select the most 
capable obtainable and give them security? We boldly 
answer, "Through up-to-date civil service reform 
methods. ,, And how is that done? As it has been 
done over and over again during the last nineteen 
years in various parts of the country, including Phila- 
delphia in the last three years. Experts of high pro- 
fessional standing, thorough education and long 
experience in medicine, law, engineering, sanitation, road 
building, botany, forestry, scientific farming, library ad- 
ministration, chemistry and the like have been selected in 
this way. The selection is made not by the question 
and answer of the ordinary written examination but by 
an "unassembled" investigation of careers undertaken 
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by the civil service commissions through the aid of 
appropriate specialists with a view of finding out the 
education, training, achievements in life and the pos- 
session of executive and organizing ability and power 
to handle and get on with men, of the various candi- 
dates. In this way it has been found wholly practical 
to extend the civil service law to all positions not 
purely policy determining. 

To carry out this civil service selection effectively it 
becomes necessary to have civil service commissions that 
are themselves both free from partisan control and in- 
fluence and are also reasonably expert in the difficult 
task — a task that is much more difficult than is usually 
appreciated — of selecting the fittest experts. Far too 
many civil service commissions are placed under the 
direct control of the executive whose patronage they are 
suppose to restrict. There is no necromancy about the 
words "civil service. ,, Merely saying "shut sesame" 
does not close the doors to patronage. Civil service 
commissions manipulated by spoils executives are 
more and more bringing the merit system into disre- 
pute, as failing to accomplish the purposes of the re- 
form. 

It becomes our duty then to see whether civil service 
commissions, like judges, may not wisely be made some- 
what independent of the executives, and be filled by per- 
sons not only of general ability and good reputation but 
with some knowledge of the system they are to enforce. 
It is also necessary that public opinion be aroused so as 
to rebuke any executive who so nullifies the principles of 
civil service laws. 

Heretofore the main efforts of the National Civil 
Service Reform League have been directed to the selec- 
tion of fit persons for appointment. In this way we save 
in the national civil service alone at least thirty millions 
a year over the spoils system as based upon calculations 
officially made. The business value of the reform has 
been proved by proportionate savings in state, municipal 
and county service wherever there is a law that has been 
properly enforced. Notwithstanding this great advan- 
tage, complaint has been made that those guarded by the 
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civil service law become lax in their efforts and routine 
in their methods. While this objection has been greatly 
exaggerated, yet we must face the fact that there is a 
certain amount of truth in it, especially as there are so 
many now in the public service originally appointed with- 
out any tests and often for political reasons, who have 
been "covered in" by extensions of the law. 

Heads of departments even where left absolutely free 
can not be relied upon in the government service to get 
lid of the idle or inefficient. We believe that the civil 
service system should no longer be limited to the selec- 
tion of fit persons for entrance, but should be extended 
to cover the whole subject of efficiency in the govern- 
ment service. That means the getting rid of the in- 
capable and bracing up the others. As a part of any ex- 
pert government service, there should be a branch de- 
voted to scientific management and efficiency engineer- 
ing. Through this branch of the service salaries and 
work in all departments will be standardized, titles made 
to fit duties, the supernumeraries got rid of, those who 
repeatedly fall below a reasonable per cent, of efficiency 
standards dropped automatically, those who show more 
than average efficiency awarded promotion for which 
their education and capacity fit them. Group efficiency 
will be measured and responsibility for its falling off put 
upon the persons at fault. We claim that the proper 
place for this branch of the service is as a bureau of the 
civil service commission. And why? Because in this 
way the civil service commissions will improve their 
tests by seeing how they have worked out in actual 
employment. Every citizen too should have a right 
to bring before this board complaints of misconduct or 
inefficiency against public employees. This whole sys- 
tem of efficiency supervision has been given a thor- 
ough trial for many years in the city of Chicago. It 
has resulted in the saving of millions of dollars and 
getting at the same time better work for the munici- 
pality. Not long ago Chicago was noted as having 
ihe worst paved and dirtiest streets of any large city 
of the country. Now, in this respect it stands among 
the best, and at less cost. An efficiency bureau has also 
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been put in operation for the departments at Washington 
under the National Civil Service Commission. 

Our program also includes bringing within the merit 
system postmasters of all classes, collectors of internal 
revenue and of customs, marshals and immigration com- 
missioners as recommended by President Taft in a mes- 
sage to Congress and commissioner and assistant com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and assistant secretaries 
of the national departments, as is done in England, so 
that cabinet officers may have trained assistants at 
hand familiar with the history of the department. To 
make these extensions in the national service will re- 
quire Acts of Congress and to get Congress to give up 
its precious patronage will require a strong and en- 
lightened public opinion. To secure this public opin- 
ion to act upon Congress and also to obtain from state 
legislatures new and better civil service laws, we need 
broad publicity in the press, to unite civic and com- 
mercial associations and to be more fully represented 
at Washington. We need to have departmental ex- 
tensions by executive order. To illustrate I mention 
in this home city of the Indian Rights Association some 
1,500 positions in the Indian fieM service that are easily 
capable of classification. 

We have a well organized office with headquarters in 
New York with a strong council ready to carry out the 
whole program, but in order to carry out this larger 
program we need active assistance of public-spirited men 
of large experience whom we can add to our council and 
also large sums of money annually, for securing the 
services of capable men in the publicity and extension 
work. We appeal, then, to the public-spirited citizens to 
aid us in this large plan and if this work means the proof 
that democracy can be efficient, if it means popular con- 
trol combined with administrative power, if it means 
mastery in the place of drift, if it means abolishing 
sources of contamination from political life, if it means 
more frequent success in selecting good executives, we 
then have a cause that may well appeal to the highest 
motives and enthusiasm of our fellow countrymen. 
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Can the Civil Service of a Democracy be 

Made Efficient? 

PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT 

It has been obvious for more than a year past that 
democracy as a form of government is on trial before the 
whole civilized world. First, can it be as efficient in war 
as modern autocracy? To-day, no one can answer that 
question with confidence. If the free governments cannot 
organize and maintain as effective armies and navies as 
the autocratic governments can, and fight as well as the 
autocratic governments do, they will not survive the at- 
tacks of despotic governments which possess as great 
natural resources as the free governments, and use them 
with more skill and greater concentration of purpose. 
Such attacks on free institutions must be expected and 
provided against ; for it has been demonstrated that there 
exist in Europe strong autocratic governments which are 
ambitious to rule not only their neighbors but the world. 
Secondly, has democracy been as efficient as autocracy in 
promoting the public welfare during periods of peace ? 
Clearly the answer must be, No — in view of Germany's 
achievements since 1850. 

It has been made plain by the great war in Europe 
that industrial, financial, and civil efficiency are all nec- 
essary to military efficiency. If, then, the free govern- 
ments are to continue to live in Europe, or in the world 
at large, they must prove themselves to be at least as 
effective as autocratic governments in making the people 
governed healthy, strong, and industrially productive, 
must show themselves capable of developing industrial, 
commercial, and financial efficiency, as well as military, 
equal to that developed by any "Grace of God" despotism 
of oligarchic autocracy, and also of inspiring their people 
with intense, disinterested, patriotic devotion, which has 
its roots deep in love of liberty, independence of charac- 
ter, an enterprising habit of mind, and the voluntary 
practice of co-operation with others in pursuit of com- 
mon ends. 
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The merit system of selecting newcomers and promot- 
ing the superior employees has practically been adopted 
in all successful and stable industrial, commercial, and 
financial organizations, and the selection and supervision 
of all employees has recently been much improved by the 
use of an employment manager; although his efforts are 
embarrassed in some trades by the uniform wage which 
most trades-unions prescribe, and by other obstructions 
that the unions offer to the demonstration of individual 
capacity and zeal. It is obviously indispensable to the 
safety and growth of democracy in the world of to-day 
that the merit system should be adopted also throughout 
the entire civil service of every democratic country. 

Good progress has been made within the last forty 
years in applying the merit system in the lower grades of 
the national civil service and in all grades of the state and 
municipal services; but this progress has been often 
spasmodic and unsystematic. Much work, therefore, re- 
mains to be done by this League and all other private 
agencies which aim at making the civil service in a re- 
public, comparatively, as efficient as it is under any other 
form of government, and, positively, efficient to a high 
degree. 

The state and municipal governments have surpassed 
the national government in making their services effec- 
tive ; because they have applied the merit system in many 
of the higher grades of their services, instead of only or 
chiefly in the lower. State and city governments have 
realized that nearly all their work demands in these days 
the knowledge and skill of experts, — as, for instance, in 
the conduct of water supplies and sewer systems, the 
building and maintenance of bridges and highways, the 
regulation of building, the maintenance of fire and police 
departments, and the charge of the public health. Many 
political managers have perceived that a good way to get 
votes on election day is to put experts in charge of those 
branches of state and city work which obviously affect 
intimately the public convenience and the public health. 
Many notorious demagogues have learnt that the people 
prefer to have able, honorable, and experienced men in 
charge of all public works which affect family welfare or 
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the comfort and convenience of the individual citizen; 
and they, therefore, submit to the application of the merit 
system in many cases or classes of cases which they for- 
merly treated by the spoils system. The industrial and 
commercial organizations are far in advance in this re- 
spect of the governmental organizations; because they 
see clearly that to conduct their businesses to a profit the 
sure way — often the only way — is to apply the merit sys- 
tem in them from bottom to top, — whereas the inefficient 
or dishonest conduct of the public business does not result 
in immediate and complete disaster, but only in high 
taxes, unnecessarily high death-rates, much loss of prop- 
erty and earning time through preventable sickness, fire, 
and flood, and postponement for the great majority of 
the population of comforts and satisfactions which an 
effective civil service would have given them. The skil- 
ful "managers of a productive industry know what they 
must avoid, and what they must do, to create or maintain 
a profit from their labors. The mass of the voters in 
any community may be quite unaware of how much they 
are losing through the mismanagement of the public busi- 
ness; and they may, therefore, be easily diverted from 
insisting on good management. The terrible war which 
is now raging ought to teach the mass of the voters in 
every free country that they put at risk, through incom- 
petency or inefficiency on the part of their civil servants, 
the whole fabric of their government, and all their prec- 
ious ideals of public liberty and justice. 

In this paper I propose to deal chiefly with consider- 
ations which apply to the national civil service. My first 
observation must be the familiar one, that the higher 
posts of the national service are not yet brought under 
the merit system. First, second, and third-class post- 
masters, district attorneys, marshals, collectors, and dep- 
uty collectors are still appointed on the spoils system, 
and consequently are frequently changed, — such knowl- 
edge and experience as they had gained while in office 
being thus lost to the country. Fourth-class postmasters 
generally feel that they owe their positions to their Sen- 
ator or their Representative at their first appointment; 
and many employees in the national civil service feel 
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that they owe to similar influences "their promotions or 
their protection from "demotion." This impression comes 
from the fact that the Postmaster General, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or other appointing officer, is author- 
ized to appoint any one of the first three candidates cer- 
tified to him by the Civil Service Commission as eligible. 1 

In disregard of the real meaning of Section 10 of the 
Civil Service Act 2 the advice of the Senator or Repre- 
sentative is generally, though not always asked in making 
this selection from the first three names ; so that political 
influence enters into the first appointments at the very 
beginning. 

The eligible list is constructed on the merit principle 
as the result of competitive examination and investiga- 
tion ; the selection from that list is often made in accord- 
ance with partisan and interested advice received from 
senators or representatives. The giving of this advice, 
and the continuing responsibilities which result from 
having given it, take up a significant part of the time of 
most senators and representatives, preventing them, to 
that extent, from attending to their proper business. The 
original appointment having been thus vitiated at its 
source, the incumbent expects to be protected thereafter 
by the senator or representative who procured his orig- 
inal appointment; and this protection is given in many 
cases without regard to the public interests, and in con- 
travention of necessary rules of office discipline. We 
touch here the means most in use for defeating the plain 
purpose of the Civil Service Act, and keeping alive the 

^This rule is thus expressed in the law: "The nominating or 
appointing officer shall request the certification of eligibles; and 
the Commission shall certify from the head of the register of 
eligibles, prepared for the group in which the position or posi- 
tions to be filled are classified, a number of names sufficient to 
permit the nominating or appointing officer to consider three 
names in connection with each vacancy." 

2 Section 10 reads : "No recommendations of any person who 
shall apply for office or place under the provisions of this Act 
which may be given by any Senator or member of the House of 
Representatives, except as to the character or residence of the 
applicant, shall be received or considered by any person con- 
cerned in making any examination or appointment under this 
Act." 
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spoils system as a pecuniary resource for political par- 
ties and candidates at great cost to national efficiency. 

The Post Office is the great business department of the 
Government ; and it should be conducted from bottom to 
top on strict business principles, — the first of which is 
the merit system in appointments and promotions. To 
bring this indispensable change about, senators and rep- 
resentatives must consent to renounce the control they 
now exercise over the appointments of first, second, and 
third-class postmasters, collectors, marshals, and so 
forth; and the rule which enables the appointing officer 
to select any one of the first three on the eligible list 
must be changed. This latter change might be made — 
probably may best be made — by an Executive order ; but 
it is hardly reasonable to expect even a President who 
never makes patronage appointments to interfere in this 
way with what the senators and representatives of his 
party regard as a privilege and an important party and 
personal resource, particularly when he wants their votes, 
in order to carry measures of high importance in domes- 
tic or foreign affairs, — unless he is made aware that a 
widely diffused, vigorous, well-informed, patriotic pub- 
lic opinion demands the change. 

To change all the high officials of the Post Office, or 
the Treasury, once in four years, or whenever the na- 
tional administration passes from the hands of one po- 
litical party to those of another, is to violate every prin- 
ciple of sound business management; and yet, under 
present legislation and practice, that is just what is liable 
to happen. The United States Post Office carries on a 
complicated business of vast detail which touches nearly 
every man, woman, and child in the country, and has a 
strong influence on every industrial, commercial, and do- 
mestic interest in the country. It is the natural and in- 
evitable result of the wrong organization of the Post 
Office in its higher parts, and of the imperfect applica- 
tion of the merit system in its lower parts, that its service 
to the country as a whole and to all the people in it is 
distinctly inferior to that of any postal department in 
Western Europe — imperial, monarchical, or republican — 
and that every man, woman and child in the country 
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is less well served than he ought to be. The service is 
defective in regard to speed, frequency, and regularity 
of both collection and delivery; the contractors, in- 
spectors, clerks, and carriers are often overworked or 
underpaid, their work is not always well planned or laid 
out, and they are often not supplied with the best vehi- 
cles and implements for accomplishing their tasks. All 
these defects result from the prevailing use of the spoils 
method of appointment and promotion in regard to all 
the higher offices in the Postal Department. They can 
never be remedied, until the merit system is consistently 
applied throughout the entire department. To this end 
changes in the established practices of senators and rep- 
resentatives in regard to appointments and promotions 
in the national service are indispensable. It is for the 
people at large, and especially for. the business men of 
the country, to bring home to Congress its responsibility 
for the imperfect and archaic management of the Post 
Office Department, and for its consequent inability to 
serve the people as they ought to be served. 

Some of the national departments are much better 
organized than the Post Office Department, in respect to 
the expert quality of their employees, — such, for instance, 
as the Department of the Interior and the Department of 
Agriculture. Much of the work done in these Depart- 
ments, particularly the comparatively recent work, re- 
quires expert knowledge and skill. It cannot be done at 
all by political appointees who have no knowledge of the 
arts and sciences subsidiary to it. Consequently, in these 
Departments the merit system has been frequently ap- 
plied for some years past in regard to both selection and 
promotion, greatly to the relief and satisfaction of the 
secretaries and the heads of bureaus. 

In these two Departments and their like in Washing- 
ton, and, indeed, in all public offices in which the merit 
system is consistently or in some good measure applied, 
there may arise the need of an agency by which discipline 
can be maintained, men and women who in the course of 
years become inefficient or careless can be eliminated, and 
promotions can be made promptly, with careful discrim- 
ination, and solely with a view to the good of the service. 
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If these matters are entrusted to heads of bureaus, spe- 
cial commissioners, or Cabinet officers, there is danger 
that the supervisory work will not be effectively done; 
that favoritism on partisan or personal grounds will be 
shown in regard to promotions; that dismissals will not 
be prompt enough ; that demotions will be made to make 
room for unearned promotions; and that the most mer- 
itorious and capable employees will not be selected for 
promotion rapidly enough. When any government bu- 
reau or department is filled with men and women who 
regard their offices as permanent and the places of the 
Cabinet officers and Commissioners above them as tem- 
porary, there is often danger that throughout the service 
a bureaucratic spirit will creep in, which tends strongly 
to laziness, routine, and resistance to changes which 
mean more energy throughout the bureau or department, 
greater achievement, and the advancement of the most 
capable and zealous individuals to posts of control. The 
National Civil Service Commission might be made such 
an inspecting and supervising agency, if its own members 
were invariably appointed on the merit system, that is, 
on evidence of character, ability, and appropriate ex- 
perience. It might then be given authority to advise and 
propose action concerning promotions, demotions, and 
dismissals throughout all departments of the public ser- 
vice, to employ inspectors and recorders enough to keep 
accurate account by service cards, efficiency records, and 
similar means, of employees in all Government depart- 
ments, and to take the necessary measures for maintain- 
ing the entire personnel of the civil service in an efficient 
state — fresh, active, receptive to new ideas, and respon- 
sive to new leadership. That is the condition of the ser- 
vice of every successful business firm or corporation, and 
that should be the condition of the national civil service 
from bottom to top. 

The Civil Service Reform League therefore advo- 
cates an enlargement of the work of the National Civil 
Service Commission; so that it shall include supervision 
of the records of all civil servants, and action on promo- 
tions, demotions, and dismissals in co-operation with 
heads of bureaus and Cabinet officers ; and to this end it 
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advocates selection of the commissioners for fitness and 
appropriate experience. Heads of departments should, 
however, possess, for the present, the power of dismis- 
sal for reasons stated to the Commission in writing; be- 
cause many experienced persons still believe this power 
in the administrative head of any large body of em- 
ployees to be necessary to the maintenance of discipline. 
In all good administrations, however, this power is qual- 
ified by a genuine right of appeal by the dismissed person 
to some officer higher than he who ordered or sug- 
gested the dismissal. If the Rule of Three with its 
opportunities for political patronage were abolished, 
the present serious abuse of the power of dismis- 
sal, in order to make room for spoils appointees, would 
probably diminish; but to-day the unjust use of the 
power of dismissal and suspension is a formidable means 
of keeping the spoils system alive. The great manufac- 
turing and mercantile corporations are now actively ex- 
perimenting on "co-operative management ,, as means of 
effective discipline and acceptable control over large bod- 
ies of employees. It is probable that the civil service of 
the country — national, state, and municipal — will follow 
this leading; because in an industrial and governmental 
democracy that consummation is the only one likely to be 
permanently satisfactory. 

Civil service commissions were originally supposed to 
select by the method of written examinations the best 
qualified candidates from a large number of applicants 
for clerical or other subordinate positions. Their func- 
tion of selection and their methods of selection have been 
profoundly modified . during the past five years. The 
written examination method is still used, but has become 
a relatively unimportant part of their selective method. 
This change has made possible a great extension of the 
commissions , work to a large number of positions requir- 
ing expert knowledge and skill, for which the number of 
candidates is moderate or small. The commissions have 
become recruiting agencies as well as selecting agencies. 
For effective recruiting a new method of advertising 
proved to be necessary, and has already been invented, 
chiefly as yet for obtaining good candidates for state and 
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municipal positions. The active and intelligent commis- 
sions, however, actually propose to suitable persons that 
they become candidates for civil service appointments, 
and present themselves for the new kind of examination 
into education, character, knowledge, skill, and experi- 
ence. In order to examine candidates for positions re- 
quiring expert knowledge and skill, the commissions 
necessarily employ special examiners who are them- 
selves expert, — that is, private citizens who are dis- 
tinguished in their several professions, and are, therefore, 
good judges of the qualifications of candidates for high 
positions in the civil service. The commissions also use 
direct practical tests of physical and mental fitness for 
the precise work which the appointees will have to do. 
They have also introduced appropriate physical examina- 
tions for all positions, thus supporting sound physical 
training in schools and colleges, and putting a premium 
on good bodily condition. In all these improved methods 
of selection the Municipal Civil Service Commission of 
New York City has been a pioneer. It has illustrated 
brilliantly the recruiting function of a civil service com- 
mission, as well as its selecting function. The achieve- 
ments of the Philadelphia Civil Service Commission dur- 
ing the past three years have also been remarkable, and 
very persuasive towards thorough application of the 
merit system as the best means of promoting the general 
welfare of the mass of the people. 

Executive officers throughout the country, — such as 
the national President and Cabinet officers, the Governors, 
and the Mayors, — who have had experience with com- 
petent civil service commissions, have learnt much within 
the last ten years concerning the value to an active and 
efficient executive officer of a competent and permanent 
civil service. They have learnt that exemption from all 
patronage work is a great advantage to a capable and con- 
scientious executive ; because his time is not consumed on 
patronage questions, and because he is not obliged to 
make ten permanent enemies for one temporary friend 
by taking part in patronage contentions. 

One effect of this new wisdom in executives is the 
diminution in the number of exempted positions near 
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their persons which executives think they need. Some of 
the most successful executives in recent years have been 
content with two exempted positions, — one personal, and 
one political secretaryship. This improvement is of good 
augury for that happy future, when the civil service 
throughout the United States shall be completely removed 
from politics, and executives shall have no offices what- 
ever in their gift, except one or two confidential secreta- 
ryships, — and members of legislatures none at all. That 
will be a happy day for the common people, and also for 
their executive and legislative agents. Meantime, the 
people should not fail to observe that multiplication of 
exempted places is a favorite method with spoilsmen, a 
method which Civil Service Reform Associations are 
often obliged to resist. 

Civil service reformers often appear to the inatten- 
tive public to be merely critics of this administration or 
that, or exposers of this abuse or that; and, indeed, their 
function has often been that of calling attention to in- 
efficiency in the public service and shortcomings on the 
part of public officials ; but at bottom they are advocating 
a work of moral or ethical construction, become indispen- 
sable to the supremacy of free institutions in the world 
of to-day and to-morrow. By such constructive work 
the welcome proof will be given that the civil service of 
a democracy can be made thoroughly efficient. 
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The Application of the Merit System to Post 
Offices of the Presidential Class 

SENATOR GEORGE W. NORRIS OF NEBRASKA 

The subject assigned me for discussion is : "The Ap- 
plication of the Merit System to Post Offices of the Presi- 
dential Class." There is no argument in favor of putting 
postmasters into the classified service that does not apply 
with equal force to all other positions in the entire Post 
Office Department. This is only another way of ex- 
pressing the idea that the Post Office Department should 
be taken out of politics. It may be said in passing that no 
argument can be made in favor of taking the Post Office 
Department out of politics that does not apply with 
equal force to practically every department of govern- 
ment. It applies also, to every state, county and munici- 
pal government in the United States. I prefer therefore, 
to discuss the question upon the broader phase, — the ap- 
plication of the merit system to the entire Post Office 
Department, or, to put it in a still broader sense, I am 
in reality discussing the question of eliminating partisan- 
ship from governmental affairs, and am using the Post 
Office Department only as an illustration. Partisanship 
has always been recognized as one of the great evils of 
government. The framers of our Constitution never in- 
tended that partisanship should gain the enormous power 
that it has attained in modern times. It has always been 
recognized as an evil and its injurious and demoralizing 
effects are pointed out by Washington in his Farewell 
Address. Its baneful and injurious effects are felt where- 
ever it exists. It is an enemy to efficiency, economy and 
honesty. Its withering influence contaminates everything 
with which it comes in contact. Political parties ought to 
be only instrumentalities of government, rather than gov- 
ernment an instrumentality of party. Partisanship is the 
cohesive force that keeps together every political machine 
on earth. It is the food on which political bosses feast 
and grow fat. It is always nourished and kept alive by 
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political patronage or money, but usually by both. The 
political boss deals in patronage like the merchant handles 
his wares over the counter. He sells offices and the re- 
cipients must give value received, either in political work, 
official favors or in cash through political contributions. 
He is not interested in efficiency, economy or 
honesty in government. He is only interested in party 
control and in party distribution of patronage. He con- 
siders the welfare of the people as secondary to party 
solidarity, party control and party favor. Through the 
instrumentality of patronage, he controls legislatures, con- 
gresses, governors, and even courts and presidents. Every 
public official, regardless of what position he occupies, 
ought to cease to be a partisan the moment he goes into 
public office. In every official act that he performs and 
in every official appointment that he makes, he ought to 
be guided only by the good of the service and not be in- 
fluenced by the control of the party. There is no place in 
official life, from the President in the White House down 
to the school moderator in the country, where any official 
act or any official appointment ought to be influenced or 
controlled by partisanship. Our country would hail with 
delight, any proclamation from the White House that the 
President of the United States had decided that in all of 
the various departments of our Federal Government, 
partisanship should have nothing to do with appointment 
to office and that no official action of any federal office 
holder should be controlled or influenced by party consid- 
erations, but that every appointment to office and every 
promotion in office and every official act by any office 
holder should have for its sole object, honest efficiency. 
It has been the aim of honest, progressive citizens the 
country over, for many years, to take various positions 
of government out from under the control of partisan- 
ship. This idea was the origin of the civil service law. 
Much has been accomplished in this line, and yet, but 
small headway has been made. Unimportant and insig- 
nificant positions — those of small salary — have been 
placed under civil service, but the important positions 
where the responsibility is great and the salary large, are 
still subject for traffic and sale across the political pie 
counter. The object of the civil service is to improve 
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government, and it is a remarkable fact that there has 
never been an instance where a political position has been 
placed in the classified service that the same has ever been 
put back under political control by the people themselves. 
And there has never been an instance where positions 
have been thus classified but what improvement in gov- 
ernment has resulted. 

The Post Office Department of our government does 
business and comes in contact with more people than any 
other department of this or any other government in the 
civilized world. We are daily dependent upon it for the 
success of our business enterprises, for the education of 
our children and for the happiness and comfort of all our 
people. If its operations should be suspended for one 
day, we would be completely lost in a maze of bewilder- 
ment. It does not cease its work and its operation when 
nightfall empties the counting house, closes the business 
office, empties our schools and drives the busy life from 
off our crowded streets; but while we are slumbering in 
peace, recruiting and renewing our strength for a new 
day, its employees and faithful servants are toiling dur- 
ing the weary hours of the night in the performance of 
their various duties, separating, on busy pounding rail- 
ways and in countless post offices, the millions of mis- 
sives, messages and documents that shall on the coming 
morning, be promptly placed in the waiting hands of mil- 
lions of our citizens. In all this great department, from 
the faithful rural carrier who delivers mail to the ranch- 
man far out on the western plains, to the Postmaster 
General who sits in his luxurious office in our nation's 
capital, there is not a single, solitary duty to be performed 
by any of its countless employees and officials that is 
either directly or indirectly of a partisan political nature. 
Altogether, they constitute a great army working with 
ceaseless vigor for the success and happiness of all the 
people, regardless of creed, religion or politics. There 
is nothing equal to it in all the civilized world. The work 
of this great department could not be performed with any 
degree of efficiency if a very large number of its three 
hundred thousand employees were not already classified 
under the civil service, and it is because a large majority 
of these public servants are thus classified that its present 
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efficiency is kept up. And yet, the honest citizen must be 
shocked when he realiezs that this classification applies 
only to the inferior position. The men and women who 
do the actual work, but who draw the smallest salaries — 
in reality, the privates, are all under the civil service. The 
important positions, those in which the higher salaries are 
paid, — the major generals, the colonels, the captains and 
the lieutenants in this vast army have been appointed and 
hold their positions because of political activities in be- 
half of some political party or some faction of some po- 
litical party, or some particular public official. They are 
subject to removal and are as a rule removed whenever 
there has been a change in one office, — the presidency. If 
we would at one stroke remove from office all of the per- 
sons in the Post Office Department who are now under 
civil service, the Department would collapse, it could not 
perform its various functions. On the other hand, if all 
of the political office-holders in the Department were at 
once removed and no one kept but the civil service em- 
ployees, the Department could go on almost indefinitely in 
the regular routine of its business. I have in mind a 
first class post office in the capital of one of our states, 
where a new postmaster was appointed and before he had 
learned even the routine duties of his office, he died. The 
place remained vacant for several months and then an- 
other postmaster was appointed and before the faithful 
classified servants of the office had taught him his duties, 
he also died. The office then again remained vacant for 
quite a long time, when the third postmaster was ap- 
pointed. In reality, there was a vacancy in this office for 
over a year. In fact, it was worse than a vacancy, be- 
cause it was necessary when these various appointees 
went into office, for classified officials in the office to spend 
a good portion of their time in teaching them their new 
duties. And yet, during all the time of this vacancy the 
patrons of the office could not have told from the manage- 
ment of the office itself, that there was any vacancy in 
the postmastership. The records of the Department at 
Washington will likewise show that all the work of the 
postmaster had been carefully and properly attended to 
by appointees in the office under the classified service. 
Can anyone give a reason why the postmaster at Phila- 
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delphia, for instance, should be dismissed and a new man 
employed to take charge of that great office, simply be- 
cause there has been a change in the presidency of the 
United States? What official connection does the post- 
master at Philadelphia or any other city, have with the 
presidency ? There are nearly eight thousand presidential 
offices in the United States, and almost without exception 
these men have all been selected not because of any 
knowledge they possessed of the duties pertaining to the 
office or their understanding of the various workings of 
the Post Office Department, but because of their political 
activity and influence in their respective communities in 
behalf of some political party or some political can- 
didate. Why are these offices made the personal 
property of political officials? As long as this method 
prevails the Post Office Department must of necessity 
be a great political machine. Ability to perform the 
duties of the office are desired, but such proficiency 
is a secondary consideration. The first and con- 
trolling reason is one of pure partisanship. The office 
is given to the man who has done faithful political 
service and who it is believed will be able to do the best 
political work for some party or official in the future. 
But after the postmaster has served several years and has 
been duly instructed by the faithful classified clerks, and 
has reached a reasonable proficiency in office, there has 
perhaps been a change in the political control at Wash- 
ington, or what will have the same effect, a different fac- 
tion in his own political party has gained ascendency and 
he must be removed and another man put in his place, 
who is equally without any particular qualification for 
the office, and again, the faithful assistant postmaster will 
have a new student to take instruction as to his public 
duties. And so we go on from one administration to an- 
other, from one faction in a party to another faction in 
the same party, dealing out these positions as though they 
were the personal property of whatever political machine 
happened to be in control. Why should not this great 
department be operated upon a business basis? What 
corporation could do business in a similar way and be 
kept out of the hands of a receiver? Let us compare it, 
for a moment, with the great Pennsylvania Railway Sys- 
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tern. When the president or other controlling official of 
that great corporation finds an agent in some little coun- 
try town who shows some particular ability beyond the 
scope of that required at his particular station, he pro- 
motes him and gives him a better position at an increased 
salary, and his promotion and his salary increase depend 
entirely upon the proficiency which he shows in the vari- 
ous positions he holds. Men are presidents of great 
railroad corporations who formerly worked on the sec- 
tion, and it is a well known fact that such men make the 
best managers of such great institutions, because they 
know every detail of every position from the bottom to 
the top. Our Post Office Department ought to be the 
most proficient and scientifically operated corporation in 
the world. It will become such if we eliminate politics 
and provide for appointment and promotion of the vari- 
ous officials in the Department on account of proficiency 
and demonstrated ability. 

The practical question at once presents itself: How 
can we bring about this much desired improvement in the 
Department ? What law must be passed in order to take 
the Post Office Department entirely out of politics and 
place it in the merit system? Technically speaking, we 
cannot put the Postmaster General into the civil service. 
He is the head of a department and the Constitution pro- 
vides that the heads of departments are to be appointed 
by the President and we cannot take this appointing 
power away except by an amendment to the Constitution. 
But the Constitution also provides that the President shall 
appoint the members of the Supreme Court and yet, the 
Supreme Court is entirely removed from political dom- 
ination. Why could we not apply the same principle to 
the Postmaster General and take him, also, out of the 
realm of politics ? It would be a very easy matter to pro- 
vide by law for the appointment of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for a long term of years, or even during good be- 
havior, and thus place him as far beyond politics and po- 
litical control as are members of the Supreme Court. 
Then it could be provided by law that all other appoint- 
ments in the Department should be made by the Post- 
master General and that he should make such appoint- 
ments from lists made up by the Civil Service Commis- 
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sion, the same as all other classified appointments are 
made. It would be very easy to state in the law itself, 
that it was the intention of the law-makers and that it 
should be the duty of the Postmaster General, to place 
the Department entirely upon a civil service basis. The 
law should also provide for the transfer of officials from 
one branch of the Department to another, and for the 
promotion under civil service rules, from one post office 
to another. If these simple changes were made in the 
law the Post Office Department would at once become a 
non-partisan institution, a great governmental corpora- 
tion, organized upon scientific lines, performing a purely 
non-partisan service for all of the people. 

I am not finding fault with any of our postmasters. 
It is the system by which they are appointed and removed 
that is to blame. Every postmaster knows that he will 
lose his position just as soon as his party loses control of 
the presidency, or what is equally uncertain, just as soon 
as his faction in his own political party loses its control 
of that party. With this uncertain tenure, a postmaster 
cannot be expected to give his best efforts to the Depart- 
ment. He must hold on to his business or profession be- 
cause he knows it will probably not be long until he will 
be put out of office and again be dependent upon his own 
efforts for a livelihood. The result is that while he per- 
forms his official duty, his mind is upon his private busi- 
ness; while he is working with his hands for the Gov- 
ernment, his mind and brain are following private lines 
of business. That he should neglect his official duties 
under such circumstances is not only probable, but per- 
fectly natural. The Government pays him a salary suffi- 
cient to receive all his time and all his ability. If he 
shows exceptional proficeincy, it ought to be possible to 
promote him in the service, and yet, he knows that this is 
impossible, and the result is he does not, and cannot be 
expected to devote his mind and his energy to the im- 
provement of the system, or even to the increasing of its 
present proficiency. This is not true of any business con- 
cern in the civilized world. From the very nature of 
things, the postmaster is a politician. It is probably be- 
cause he was a politician that he secured the office and 
since his very official existence depends upon politics, he 
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continues to be a politician. It would be wrong as long 
as present conditions exist, to expect him to do other- 
wise. If our Post Office Department were placed in the 
civil service and the few changes I have suggested were 
made in the law, it would be possible for a rural carrier 
away out on the western plains, or a postmaster in a 
country town, or a railway mail clerk, to advance step by 
step, and eventually, on account of his own demonstrated 
ability, become postmaster of one of our great cities or 
one of the Assistant Postmaster Generals in the Depart- 
ment at Washington. If this were possible, the Post 
Office Department would take on new life. Its profi- 
ciency and improvement would be continually on the in- 
crease. Every employee would be moved by a laudable 
and honest ambition to improve his own condition and in- 
crease his own salary, which he could only do by increas- 
ing the proficiency of the Department itself. Men and 
women instead of going into the Department for tempo- 
rary purposes, would enter it as a life profession. Post- 
masters instead of devoting their time and attention to 
their private affairs, would devote all of their ability and 
all of their energies to their official duties, and the results 
would certainly appear in the betterment and the in- 
creased proficiency of the entire Department. It would 
become a profession where ability and competency would 
be displayed for the improvement and the economical ad- 
ministration of the business. 

The adjustment of the Post Office Department along 
the line I have outlined would bring about many econo- 
mies. In the first place, it would be possible to reduce 
the salaries of some of the larger post offices. Post mas- 
ters holding such positions would gladly welcome such a 
reduction, if the tenure of office were made dependent 
upon faithful service, and if upon such faithful service 
they would be entitled to promotion, and were relieved 
from political contributions. From a careful investigation 
that I have made, I am confident that a million dollars an- 
nually could be saved in this item alone. But the great- 
est improvement would be in efficiency of service and 
economy of management. Every employee of the De- 
partment would at once become an earnest and enthusi- 
astic instrumentality for the improvement and develop- 
ment of the service. He would not only be working with 
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his hands, but he would be working with his brain. The 
Department would get the benefit of his thought as well 
as his physical labor. Improved methods and better ser- 
vice would naturally be developed everywhere. One cent 
postage would come as a natural result of the many im- 
provements and economies that would be brought about. 
The Department would, in addition to this, be self-sus- 
taining. No man can foretell the extent of improvement 
and development that would be brought about, but that 
it would be great and far-reaching there can be no possi- 
bility of doubt. 

But greater and above all, would come the lesson that 
such a system would teach to the country. The merit 
system applied to the Post Office Department would be a 
beacon light that would soon educate the public sentiment 
of the country to a point where it would be demanded 
that the same system should be applied to all other de- 
partments of government. The beneficial effects of the 
system would extend into states, counties and munici- 
palities. The traffic and trading by the political boss in 
public office would cease; proficiency in public service 
would become the watchword, and there would be no 
end to the reform until the thought was thoroughly em- 
blazoned in every patriotic heart, that public service 
should be, and must become a public trust, and that the 
retention of official position must depend upon honesty 
and proficiency. 
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ORGANIZATION 

OF THE 

National Civil Service Reform League 



CONSTITUTION 

[REVISED DECEMBER 13, IQOO.] 

Article I. 

The name of this organization shall be the National 
Civil Service Reform League. 

Article II. 

The object of the Civil Service Reform League shall 
be to promote the purposes and to facilitate the corre- 
spondence and united action of the Civil Service Reform 
Associations, and generally to advance the cause of civil 
service reform in the United States. 

Article III. 

The League shall consist of all the Civil Service Re- 
form Associations in the United States which signify 
their willingness to become members thereof. Any such 
Association hereafter expressing such willingness shall 
become a member of the League upon its being accepted 
as such by the League or the Council. Any member of 
any such Association, and any individual specially in- 
vited by the Council, may be present at any meeting of 
the League and take part in the debates or discussions 
subject to such restrictions, if any, as the By-Laws may 
prescribe. The Council may in its discretion invite rep- 
resentatives of any other society or organization to take 
part in any designated meeting of the League. 

The Council may also admit, in such manner as it 
may prescribe, associate and sustaining members of the 
League. The annual dues for associate members shall 
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be five dollars and for sustaining members twenty-five 
dollars. Associate and sustaining members shall have 
the same status at the meetings of the League as the 
members of a Civil Service Reform Association. 

Article IV. 

At any meeting of the League all questions shall be 
decided by a majority vote of the individuals present and 
entitled to take part in the proceedings, unless a majority 
of the representatives of any Association shall demand 
a vote by Associations, in which case each Association 
represented shall be entitled to one vote, which vote shall 
be cast by the delegates from such Association present at 
such meeting or by a majority of them. 

Article V. 

The officers of the League shall be a President, a 
Secretary, and an Assistant-Secretary, and a Treasurer, 
who shall discharge the usual duties of such officers, and 
not less than ten Vice-Presidents; and there shall be a 
Council, to be constituted as hereinafter provided. The 
said officers and Council shall hold office until their re- 
spective successors are chosen. 

Article VI. 

The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected 
by ballot at the annual meeting of the League. 

The Secretary, Assistant-Secretary and Treasurer 
shall be chosen, and may be removed by the Council. 

The Council shall be elected by the League at the anr 
nual meeting, and shall consist of at least thirty mem- 
bers, of whom there shall be at least one member from 
each Association belonging to the League. Ten members 
of the Council shall be a quorum. 

The officers of the League, except the Vice-Presi- 
dents, shall be ex-officio members of the Council, and 
either the League or the Council itself may from time to 
time elect additional members to hold office until the 
annual meeting next following. Any member of the 
Council may act by proxy. 
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The Council shall elect its own chairman. It shall 
keep a record of its own proceedings and shali make a 
report to the League at the annual meeting. A vacancy 
in any office except that of Vice-President may be filled 
by the Council until the annual meeting next following. 

Article VII. 

The Council may, subject to these articles, manage the 
affairs of the League, direct and dispose of the funds 
and, from time to time, make and modify By-Laws for 
the League and for its own action. 

No debt shall be contracted by the League or by the 
Council beyond the amount in the hands of the Treasurer. 

Article VIII. 

There shall be an annual meeting of the League at 
such time in each year, and at such place as the Council 
may determine, at which officers shall be elected for the 
ensuing year, and other appropriate business may be 
transacted. 

A special meeting of the League may be called at the 
discretion of the Council, or of the President, at any time, 
upon at least ten days' notice to be given by the Secre- 
tary. 

Article IX. 

Any provision of this Constitution may be suspended 
or amended by a vote of two-thirds of the members, or of 
the Associations, if a vote by Associations be demanded, 
present at a meeting of the League, due notice of such 
proposed suspension or amendment having been given 
at a previous meeting of the League, or of the Council. 
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BY-LAWS. 

[ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL JANUARY l8, igOI.] 

§ i. The annual meeting of the League shall be held 
at such time and place, in each year, as the Council may 
determine. 

§ 2. At least three meetings of the Council shall be 
held in each year, one of which shall be as soon after the 
annual meeting of the League as may be practicable, and 
the others at such times and places as may be fixed by 
its Chairman. Special meetings may be called at any 
time by its Chairman or by the President of the League, 
and shall be called by the Secretary upon the written re- 
quest of any five members. 

§ 3. The Council shall elect its Chairman and the 
Secretary, Treasurer and Assistant Secretary of the 
League, at its meeting next succeeding each annual meet- 
ing of the League. 

§ 4. At each meeting of the Council it shall be the 
duty of the Treasurer to make a statement of the amount 
of money in the treasury, and of the place of its deposit, 
and at the annual meeting of the League he shall state 
the sources of all moneys received, and set forth in detail 
all expenditures made, during the year. 

§ 5. The order of business at each meeting of the 
Council shall be : 

1. The reading and correction of the minutes of the 

last meeting. 
And thereafter, unless otherwise ordered, as fol- 
lows : 

2. The admission of new Associations. 

3. Statement of the Treasurer. 

4. Report from the office of the Secretary. 

5. Reports of Standing Committees. 



